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THE MINUET-DANCER. 


So, my enchantress in the flowered brocade, 

You call an elder fashion to your aid, 

Step forth from Gainsborough’s canvas and 
advance, 

A powdered Galatea, to the dance. 


About you clings a faded, old-world air, 

As though the link-boys crowded round 
your chair, 

As though the Macaronis thronged the 
Mall, 

And the French horns were sounding at 
Vauxhall. 


They tread the stately measure to its close, 
The silver buckles and the silken hose, 
Ladies and exquisites, that bend and sway, 
Brilliant as poppies on an August day. 


You dance the minuet, and we admire, 

We dullards in our black and white attire, 
Whose russet idyll seems a mere burlesque, 
Set in a frame so far less picturesque. 


Yet I take heart; for Love, the coatless 


rogue, 
Can scarcely heed what raiment be in 
vogue, 
Since in good sooth his negligence is 
known 


As something scandalous anent his own. 


And so he whispers, Eyes were bright and 


brown, 

Long ere the powder-tax dismayed the 
town, 

And faithful shepherds still shall babble 
on, 


Although the rapiers and the frills be gone. 


Spectator. ALFRED COCHRANE. 


O my dark Rosaleen 
Do not sigh, do not weep ! 
The priests are on the ocean green, 
They march along the deep. 
There’s wine from the royal Pope, 
Upon the ocean green ; 
And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health and help, and hope, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


All day long in unrest 
To and fro, do I move, 
The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, love ! 
The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my queen, 
My life of life, my saint of saints, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


The Minuet-Dancer, ete. 








Over dews, over sands, 
Will I fly for your weal ; 
Your holy delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 
At home in your emerald bowers, 
From morning’s dawn till e’en, 
You’ll pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


I could scale the blue air, 

I could plough the high hills, 
Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer 

To heal your many ills ; 
And one beamy smile from you 

Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 

My dark Rosaleen ! 
Irish Song Book. 





ON ECHOING SHORES. 
(Rondeau.) 


ON echoing shores the nice decrees 

Of garb and guise no longer tease ; 
No etiquette the soul enslaves ; 
The bore in vain an answer craves ; 

And duns may clamor as they please. 


Oblivious here of those and these, 
On windy cliffs we dream at ease, — 
Here, where the free Atlantic raves 
On echoing shores. 


Mid purply heather hum the bees, 

And sea-birds wheel adown the breeze, 
And, deep below, the in-riding waves 
Boom through the galleries of their caves 

With lap, and plash, of seething seas 

On echoing shores. 
Temple Bar. CEcIL HARLEY. 


THE PRECEPT OF SILENCE. 
I KNOw you: solitary griefs, 
Desolate passions, aching hours ! 
I know you: tremulous beliefs, 
Agonized hopes, and ashen flowers ! 


The winds are sometimes sad to me ; 
The starry spaces, full of fear ; 

Mine is the sorrow on the sea, 

And mine the sigh of places drear. 


Some players upon plaintive strings 
Publish their wistfulness abroad ; 
I have not spoken of these things, ) 
Save to one man, and unto God. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 











A Century 


From The Quarterly Review. 
A CENTURY OF SCIENCE.! 

THE century now drawing near its 
close can certainly be distinguished 
from all its predecessors by the great 
advance in the knowledge of living 
creatures —the science of biology — 
which it has witnessed. And not only 
is this scientific progress noteworthy, 
but hardly less so is the rapid diffusion 
of a taste for natural science which 
has taken place during the same 
period. The interest felt in some of 
the many problems which the contem- 
plation of nature suggests to intelligent 
minds, has indeed spread far and wide 
with an unprecedented rapidity. In 
the year 1800 few men or women in 
England knew or cared anything about 
zoology or botany, and only a very 
small circle of savants paid any atten- 
tion to the novel organic remains that 
geology was bringing to light, and to 
those extinct animals which the genius 
of Cuvier was reconstructing and caus- 
ing to live again before their mental 
vision. 

It is true that other sciences have 
also made great progress during the 
nineteenth century. Astronomy has 
not only been greatly advanced, but 
illuminated beyond all possible ex- 
pectation by spectrum analysis ; chem- 
istry has been transformed; and the 
knowledge of mankind gained through 
the development of philology, ethnol- 
ogy, and the successful prosecution of 
historical and critical studies, cannot 
easily be over-estimated. We do not 
therefore claim for biology an abso- 
lutely more rapid advance than that 
which her sister sciences have made. 
Nevertheless it seems to us indispu- 
table that the interest excited by dis- 
cussions concerning the laws which 
regulate the world of life, has, in our 
time, been more keen, more universal, 
and more important in its conse- 
quences than that which any other 
science has called forth amongst us. 

This outburst of knowledge and this 


11, The Life and Correspondence of William 
Buckland, D.D., F.R.S. By his Daughter, Mrs, 
Gordon. London, 1894. 

2. The Life of Richard Owen. By his Grandson, 





the Rev, Richard Owen, M.A. London, 1894. 
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awakened interest were, of course, the 
result of antecedent conditions which 
had alone made them possible —if not 
indeed inevitable. The advance of 
our own age was prepared by the emi- 
nent naturalists of the eighteenth 
century ; while the speculations of its 
philosophers, such as Kant, Goethe, 
and Lamarck, laid the foundations of 
much of that vivid interest in biologi- 
cal problems which has arisen in our 
generation. 

Linneus, in 1735 and 1758, supplied 
that feasible system of classification 
and convenient nomenclature without 
which it would be difficult to acquire, 
and impossible to retain in mind, a 
knowledge of any very numerous set 
of objects. Buffon (1707-1788) not 
only promoted a taste for natural his- 
tory by his brilliant writings and the 
admirable anatomical descriptions of 
his collaborator Daubenton, but, by his 
startling speculations and hypotheses, 
co-operated with Kant, Goethe, and 
Lamarck in creating a keen interest 
in the problems of biology. In 1789 
Cuvier, as the outcome of indefatigable 
labor, published an outline of his sub- 
sequent “ Régne Animal,’ and, ayail- 
ing himself of the work of Linneus, 
promulgated a natural system of 
zoological classification. In England, 
John Hunter? accumulated that won- 
derful series of illustrations of com- 
parative anatomy and physiology, 
collected with untiring industry and 
prepared with great skill, which con- 
stitutes the nucleus of the magnificent 
museum now in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Botany was revolutionized by Antoine 
Laurent de Jussieu, who, in 1789, pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Natural System of Plants,” 
which has since been accepted with 
few modifications. ©-Finally, geology 
underwent a complete transformation. 
After Werner, Hutton, and others had 
shown the earth’s crust to consist. 
partly of stratified and partly of un- 
stratified rocks, William Smith, in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, 
demonstrated the fact that definite 
and uniform relations existed between 


2 He died in 1793, 
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strata, by showing the distinctive na- 
ture of the fossils they severally con- 
tain. 

But with all this preparation, the 
state of natural science at the opening 
of this century was poor and mean in- 
deed compared with the wealth which 
we find existing towards its termina- 
tion. The increase in the number of 
known species has been enormous. 
Not only have many new kinds of 
creatures been discovered and de- 
scribed, but a multitude of previously 
unsuspected relations between them 
have also been detected. Among dis- 
coveries of this class are relations to 
past time (age as shown by fossils) ; 
relations to space (geographical and 
bathymetrical distributions) ; relations 
to each other (as rivals and, indirectly, 
as benefactors as well as enemies) ; 
individual development (embryology), 
and the successive appearance of dif- 
ferent forms of life, directly suggesting 
afresh the problem as to the origin of 
species —a problem which occupied 
men’s minds at least two centuries be- 
fore Aristotle. For lack of knowledge 
of these various relations, the true 
value and significance of many zoologi- 
cal novelties were hidden from their 
discoverers. Thus, when Banks and 
Solander first became acquainted with 
the animal population of Australia, 
they might, had they understood the 
exceptional characteristics of the crea- 
tures there found, have imagined 
themselves visitors to some new planet. 
The real nature of the beasts of Aus- 
tralia did not reveal itself even to the 
mind of Cuvier, for he divided them 
amongst the previously known orders 
of mammals instead of recognizing 
that they form by themselves a very 
distinct yet most varied order—to 
which the opossums of America, alone 
of all previously known beasts, also 
pertain. 

The past history, as well as the 
existing condition, of the earth and 
its inhabitants were then greatly mis- 
understood. Although Maillet, Buffon, 
Lamarck, and a few others regarded 
the terrestrial phenomena of their day 
as explaining those of preceding ages, 





yet a belief that, in ancient times, 
cataclysms and convulsions, far ex- 
ceeding anything known in the modern 
world, had taken place, was generally 
current amongst scientific men at the 
beginning of this century. It was in- 
deed reserved for the late Sir Charles 
Lyell to obtain a general acceptance 
of the doctrine that vast changes in 
the structure and animal population of 
the world took place during the same 
slow and gradual transformations of its 
surface, which we experience to-day. 
Fossils, especially shells, had long been 
recognized as remains of creatures 
which had once lived, and were there- 
fore so commonly regarded as evi- 
dences of the Noachian deluge, that 
Voltaire felt bound to assign them an- 
other origin, however absurd.1 Never- 
theless, a declaration that hysenas and 
tigers, elephants and rhinoceroses had, 
in former times, swarmed in England, 
would, as the event proved, have been 
met with incredulity, while an assertion 
that such animals had been gazed on 
by human inhabitants of Britain thou- 
sands of years ago would have been 
received with grave disapprobation. 
The assertion that crocodiles and large 
serpents, tortoises and turtles had 
abounded in the valley of the Thames, 
was hardly less startling than a state- 
ment that huge reptilian monsters, like 
the Iguanodon, had, at an earlier pe- 
riod, ranged over the Weald of Kent, 
or that, at a much later one, laurels, 
magnolias, and vines had flourished 
near the North Pole ! 

None, even amongst the learned, 
then suspected that the transitory stages 
of the development of the embryo of 
a higher animal, such as an ape, could 
show any resemblance to those of an 
inferior animal, such as a fish, or to 
more ancient forms of life now extinct. 
The embryological discoveries of Bacr 
were not made till our own age. Spec- 
ulations as to the natural production of 
new species, though they had been 
from time to time made public ever 
since Bacon, never produced much im- 

1 As that they had fallen from the hats of pil- 


grims to Rome, or that they were relics of such 
pilgrims’ repasts. 
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pression till Lamarck in 1802 startled 
Europe with his hypotheses. But 
even then such views came into the 
world almost still-born, and more than 
forty years elapsed before any wide- 
spread interest could be excited on this 
subject in England, such as was pro- 
duced by the publication of the once 
famous “‘ Vestiges of Creation.”’ 

The lives of Dean Buckland and Sir 
Richard Owen (1784-1892) embrace 
more than the whole of this scientifi- 
cally progressive period. In aiding 
that progress, they both—though in 
diverse ways and different degrees -— 
effectively and harmoniously co-oper- 
ated. It is well therefore that the his- 
tories of their lives should appear 
simultaneously towards the end of the 
century they illustrated. 

The volume containing the life of 
Buckland is due to the filial piety of 
his daughter, Mrs. Gordon. It graph- 
ically depicts the main and many minor 
facts of the career of a learned, en- 
thusiastic, and very industrious man, 
whose character was marked by a 
quaint and striking individuality. It is 
copiously illustrated, and contains a 
great variety of anecdotes, some of 
which, however, as well as several of 
the more or less humorous sketches, it 
would, we venture to think, have been 
better to omit. 

The other work, in two volumes, — 
the biography of Owen,—is a very 
excellent one. It is full of interesting 
details, due to the vast accumulation of 
letters and diaries the aged anatomist 
left behind him, and which must have 
caused his biographer a very embarras 
de richesses. The work contains many 
admirable illustrations, including two 
remarkably life-like portraits of Sir 
Richard Owen. His grandson has per- 
formed with excellent taste the task he 
undertook, though it may be regretted 
that he was not an eye-witness of, or 
actor in, the more important matters 
which he records. 

The successful careers of both Dean 
Buckland and Sir Richard Owen were 
much facilitated by exceptional advan- 
tages which came early within their 
reach. Buckland was born in the 





vicinity of a geological paradise — the 
picturesque valley of the Axe. From 
this rich treasury of fossils his father, 
the rector of Templeton, who had him- 
self a taste for geology, encouraged him 
to collect specimens almost from his 
infancy. One of his earliest and most 
intimate companions, W. D. Cony- 
beare (afterwards Dean of Llandaff), 
tells us : — 

Young Buckland could not take a stroll 
in the neighboring fields without stumbling 
on lias quarries, and finding, on ascending 
every hill, that its summit consisted of an 
entirely dissimilar formation — chertsand. 
At Lyme Regis, also, Ammonites and 
Belemnites were forced on his at- 
tention by urchins of the place who 
traded in them. Such scientific seed 
was sown on no barren soil. At Ox- 
ford, again, where he had the oppor- 
tunity of learning from Townsend (the 
friend and fellow-laborer of William 
Smith, the father of English geolo- 
gists), he at once availed himself of 
his good fortune, and the fruit of his 
very first lesson in field geology was 
the nucleus of what is now the Oxford 
Geological Museum. 

In childhood Owen had no similar 
advantages ; but he had hardly ob- 
tained his medical diploma, at the age 
of twenty-two, when he was led by 
Abernethy to undertake the arrange- 
ment of the Hunterian Collection, then 
recently acquired by the College of 
Surgeons. At the age of twenty-six, 
another enormous advantage came in 
his way. He became a fellow of the 
newly established Zoological Society, 
and very soon a member of its council. 
Thus he was enabled to study and dis- 
sect a great variety of rare animals. 
He eagerly and most indefatigably 
availed himself of this opportunity, 
and the results of his labors — which 
in 1831 amounted to eight important 
papers on the anatomy of various 
mammals, birds, and reptiles —are to 
be read in that society’s ‘* Proceedings 
and Transactions.”’ 

On the incidents of the lives of Dean 
Buckland and Sir Richard Owen we do 
not propose to dwell. For details of 
the kind we must refer our readers to 
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their recently published biographies, 
which should find a place in the library 
of every one interested in natural 
science. Itis rather our object to call 
attention to the parts they severally 
played in helping forward that great 
scientific progress which, as we have 
said, has characterized the present cen- 
tury. We must, however, add that to 
know Owen as a scientific man only, 
was to know him very imperfectly. 
He was fond of society, a good conver- 
sationalist, an eager reader of litera- 
ture, devoted to music, and a frequent 
visitor to the theatre. Such character- 
istics are well portrayed in his grand- 
son’s interesting volumes, but we have 
no space to cite the passages here, 
though to the fidelity with which they 
represent the social and artistic sides 
of his personality the present writer 
can, from his own experience, testify. 
Buckland, when only twenty-five 
years old, journeyed through the centre 
and north of England for the purpose 
of determining the then unknown ex- 
tent of various strata, illustrating the 
results of his explorations by a large 
colored map. One of his memorable 
discoveries, later on, was that of the 
remains of hyenas in Kirkdale Cave. 
This cavern he explored in the belief 
that its contents had been washed into 
it by the Deluge ; but he soon became 
convinced that it had been an abode 
of hyzenas, and that they had dragged 
the bodies or carried the bones of other 
creatures into their lair. That such 
was the case he proved by a true sci- 
entific induction. Having caused a 
hyena to be brought from Africa for 
the purpose, he found that it cracked 
the marrow-bones of oxen and refused 
marrowless bones exactly as the an- 
cient hyenas of the wilds of Yorkshire 
appeared to have done. Moreover the 
recent and ancient fractured bones 
were so wonderfully alike in their 
mode of fracture, that it was impossible 
to doubt that the same kind of animal 
had cracked both. In the same cavern 


he also found relics of tigers, boars, 
wolves, elephants, rhinoceroses, hippo- 
potami, oxen, three species of deer, 
and various birds. 
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In 1824 he secured a royal charter 
for the Geological Society, and became 
its first president. The British Asso- 
ciation was brought into existence by 
the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt at York 
in 1831; but the first meeting next 
year, at Oxford, for which Buckland 
was chosen president, ensured the sub- 
sequent success of the association. 
That very important institution, the 
School of Mines in Jermyn Street, was 
also due to Buckland’s initiative. He 
had long urged that such an establish- 
ment was necessary for a mining and 
manufacturing country, but he was 
careful that a place of such practical 
utility should also serve as a museum 
to promote purely scientific ends. An 
enthusiastic farmer, he helped forward, 
by every means in his power, the de- 
velopment of scientific agriculture. 
**Science with Practice ’? was a motto 
congenial to his mind, and his discov- 
ery of the value of coprolites as a fer- 
tilizing agency was an achievement 
which entitles him to rank among the 
pioneers of English farming. 

Among his remarkable descriptions 
of extinct monsters may be specially 
mentioned those of the Megalosaurus 
and the Mosasaurus, and he was ear- 
nest in calling attention to the won- 
derful footsteps which remain as the 
solitary evidence of some past exist- 
ences — such as that of the Cheirothe- 
rium. His industry was indefatigable, 
and he possessed the rare gift of mak- 
ing his writings interesting by his 
power of drawing vigorous vivid pic- 
tures, and by his homely and familiar 
illustrations. No less _ characteristic 
than his industry and literary gifts was 
his openness of mind. His readiness 
to accept newly discovered truth was 
well exemplified by his frank confes- 
sion of error respecting the glacial 
theory, to which he was at first strongly 
opposed, but for which he afterwards 
gained converts. With Lyeli, who, 
like Murchison, was his pupil, he had 
great weight, and his influence was 
thus indirectly extended from his con- 
temporaries to his successors, for Lyell 
was, as we have said, the most influen- 
tial uniformitarian geologist of our age. 
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On those who came under his teaching 
Buckland created a deep impression, 
and his charm as a lecturer is said to 
have extended to his conversation and 
general personal character. He was 
naturally humorous. Once, when lec- 
turing on fossil footsteps, an auditor, 
referring to his diagrams, said: ‘ It 
seems, Dr. Buckland, from your draw- 
ings, that all your animals walked in 
one direction.’’ ‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, 
*¢ Cheirotherium was a Scotchman, and 
he always went south.’”? By his col- 
lections also, as well as by his teaching, 
he helped on his favorite science ; and 
these, which were placed through his 
bequest to the university in the Oxford 
Museum, will continue to help it for 
many years to come. 

When Dean Buckland died in 1856, 
Sir Richard Owen was at the height of 
his fame, and, for thirty years longer, 
his life was one of almost phenomenal 
activity. By a multitude of papers 
from 1831 to 1889, the great anatomist 
enriched English science; but it is 
here only necessary to call attention to 
those of his works which were excep- 
tional in value and most effectively 
aided scientific progress. Our task is 
greatly aided by the chapter contrib- 
uted to his biography by Professor 
Huxley. It is a very remarkable chap- 
ter, nor do we recollect any previous 
writing of its accomplished author 
which more redounds to his credit. 
The tact and feeling with which it is 
written are admirable. With regard to 
Owen’s philosophical position we shall 
have various observations to make later 
on, when we have to notice certain in- 
evitable divergences of view which 
existed between the two anatomists. 
Respecting Owen’s scientific work, Mr. 
Huxley expresses himself as follows : — 


During more than half a century Owen’s 
industry remained unabated ; and whether 
we consider the quantity or the quality of 
the work done, or the wide range of his 
labors, I doubt if, in the long annals of 
anatomy, more is to be placed to the credit 
of a single worker. . . . Further, I think 


that Owen’s monographie work occupies 
a unique position, if one considers, not 
merely its general high standard of excel- 
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lence, but the way in which so many of 
these memoirs have opened up new re- 
gions of investigation. . . . It is a splendid 
record ; enough, and more than enough, to 
justify the high place which Owen so long 
occupied. ... It was not uncommon to 
hear our countryman called “the British 
Cuvier,’’ and so far, in my judgment, the 
collocation was justified, high as the praise 
it implies. 


These words honor the memory of Sir 
Richard Owen, but they honor not less 
the man who wrote them. 

One of Owen’s earliest memoirs was 
that on the Pearly Nautilus, by which 
his high rank as a naturalist and an 
anatomist became at once permanently 
established. Indeed no more excellent 
work of the kind has appeared from 
that period to the present day. At the 
same time he also instituted a new and 
since generally accepted classification 
of the class of cuttle-fishes — Cepha- 
lopoda. His memoir on the very 
singular bird of New Zealand, the Ap- 
teryx, was another striking work. Yet 
more remarkable was his discovery 
that huge wingless birds —the various 
species of Dinornis and their allies — 
had been formerly inhabitants of the 
same country. These gigantic birds, 
when considered in connection with 
the geographical distribution of the 
cassowary, emu, ostrich, and rhea, led 
to the conception of their having radi- 
ated from an Antarctic continent, tem- 
perate in climate, as were the Arctic 
regions in their turn, when the home 
of vines and magnolias. 

But fossil remains of mammals from 
South America and Australia were not 
less fruitfully studied by him than were 
the bird-bones of New Zealand. He 
gave an admirable description of the 
gigantic sloth (Mylodon robustus) dis- 
covered near Buenos Ayres. How 
such a creature lived was a puzzle, and 
did puzzle many naturalists. Its teeth 
showed it to be a vegetable feeder, and 
it probably, like the small sloths of our 
own day, fed upon the leaves and iwigs 
of trees. The sloths, however, hang 
suspended beneath tree-branches. Ob- 
viously that was impossible for a crea- 
ture of the bulk of the hippopotamus ! 
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Owen sagaciously divined what is most 
probably the truth. From the shape of 
the limb-bones it was evident that they 
had been clothed with voluminous and 
powerful muscles. Its great haunch- 
bones told the same story, and the tail 
was obviously a most powerful and 
efficient organ of support. He sug- 
gested that the mylodon raised itself 
half-erect, supporting its ponderous 
body upon its bulky hind limbs and 
powerful tail, as onatripod. It then, 
he supposed, with its strong fore limbs 
embraced the trunk of some moderate- 
sized tree, and proceeded to sway it to 
and fro, till it was prostrated, then 
feeding on its foliage. The particular 
skull described was fractured, probably 
by a falling tree, but was constructed 
(with a sort of double wall) as if to 
enable it to suffer such injuries with 
impunity. 

A most complete memoir on an allied 
animal of still larger size —the Mega- 
therium—is a model of osteological 
description ; and his papers on those 
singular extinct beasts — Macrauchenia, 
Glyptodon, and Toxodon—were also 
epoch-making publications. The first 
of these creatures was a long-necked 
quadruped, the neck-bones of which 
showed some misleading resemblance 
to the llama. The second was a gigan- 
tic animal covered with a thick cara- 
pace, resembling an armadillo, and now 
known to belong to that family. Most 
striking of all was the bow-toothed 
Toxodon, which startled naturalists by 
the divergent affinities which seemed 
to connect it with the tapir, the ele- 
phant, and the rodents. The question 
of the real nature of an animal present- 
ing resemblances to the different groups 
was solved by Owen iu the case of the 
Lepidosiren, a creature which some 
naturalists claimed for the class to 
which frogs and efts belong, but which 
he conclusively showed to be a fish. 

From time to time, from 1835 to 
1857, he published a very important 
series of memoirs on the most man-like 
apes, including the gorilla. Some of 
these may be said to be models of what 
anatomical descriptions should be, 
owing to their completeness, minute- 
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ness, and exactitude. They formed the 
foundation of valuable works by other 
naturalists. His ‘*‘ Odontography,’’ or 
book on the comparative anatomy of 
the teeth, though in minutiz of struc- 
ture it is now more or less out of date, 
still remains a work of much value and 
utility to the zoological student. 

Great influence was exerted on Brit- 
ish science by Owen’s Hunterian lec- 
tures from 1837 to 1855. He was an 
admirable lecturer, clear in exposition, 
and deliberate and distinct in diction. 
The classifications proposed by him 
were sometimes strongly and reason- 
ably objected to; but his development 
of Cuvier’s suggestion as to a bifold 
division of hoofed beasts, according as 
their functional toes are odd or even, 
was a permanent gain to science. He 
did excellent work with respect to the 
Marsupials and those lowest of mam- 
mals, the Echidna and Duck-billed 
Platypus, which are known as Mono- 
tremes. He affirmed that in the brains 
of the former the transversely extend- 
ing mass of fibres (the corpus callosum), 
which is so large in most beasts, was 
quite rudimentary, and that it was 
absolutely non-existent in the Mono- 
tremes. This was long regarded as a 
great mistake ; but now Owen has been 
shown to be right, save that his nega- 
tion did not go far enough, the Mar- 
supials, as well as the Monotremes, 
being devoid of this structure. 

Cuvier placed man in an order by 
himself, distinguished as two-handed 
(Bimana), while the apes he designated 
Quadrumana, and they are called 
Vierhinder by German naturalists. 
Owen followed this example, except 
that he proposed a yet higher value to 
the human group, based upon some 
brain characters which were certainly 
unsatisfactory, and he still gave the 
name Quadrumana to apes. There- 
upon he was blamed, as if he had 
meant to affirm that the anatomical 
structure of the ape’s foot was more 
like the hand than the foot of man. 
This was a mistake too gross and ab- 
surd to have been possible for any 
anatomist even approaching Owen in 
rank. What he meant was, that by its 
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prehensile power and grasping actions, 
it had a functional analogy with the 
hand rather than with the foot of man. 
And this is true. 

It was in 1846 that Owen first pro- 
mulgated certain speculative views 
with respect to anatomy, which two 
years later were fully developed in his 
work entitled “‘On the Archetype and 
Homologies of the Vertebrate Skele- 
ton.”? These views were due to ideas 
which had suggested themselves in 
Germany, first to Goethe and after- 
wards to Oken, and which had been 
further carried out by Spix and Carus, 
while they were welcomed by Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire in France. The spinal col- 
umn, or -backbone, of man and beasts 
is made up of a series of bones, cach 
of which is called a vertebra. The fun- 
damental idea of Goethe and of Oken 
was that the bony skull was also com- 
posed of a few vertebree much modified 
in form. To this fundamental idea 
some naturalists —above all, Oken — 
added a variety of most fantastic no- 
tions. Owen took his own line, but his 
view was, none the less, a form of 
what was known in France as Philoso- 
phie Anatomique, and in Germany as 
Naturphilosophie. 

In the present day both Owen’s and 
Oken’s archetypes have become obso- 
lete, and we suppose not a single sup- 
porter of either of them now exists. 
Nevertheless, when such a conception 
was first promulgated here, it produced 
no slight effect, and inclined more than 
one thoughtful mind towards biology, 
while the very antagonism it provoked 
was fruitful of good results. As Mr. 
Huxley says in the pages we are re- 
viewing : — 

It would be a great mistake to conclude 
that Owen’s labors in the field of morphol- 
ogy were lost, because they yielded little 
fruit of the kind he looked for. On the 
contrary, they not only did a great deal of 
good by awakening attention to the higher 
problems of morphology in this country ; 
but they were of much service in clarifying 
and improving anatomical nomenclature. 


This is most true. But we may go 
further still. Modifying, while he fol- 
lowed the teaching of Vicq d’Azyr, he 
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did great service in demonstrating the 
remarkable resemblances which under- 
lie the obvious differences between 
various portions of the bodies of ani- 
mals, whether they are considered 
along their length, i.e., serial homology, 
or from side to side, i.e., lateral homol- 
ogy. The resemblances on which Owen 
thus insisted possess a very deep sig- 
nificance. 

But, indeed, a vertebral character 
may be affirmed even now of the skull 
if we regard it from a certain point of 
view. That curious Mexican eft, the 
Axolotl, shows a transverse segmenta- 
tion of it in its early condition ; and 
the anterior end of the body of the 
lowest member of the fish-class, the 
Lancelet (Amphioxus), strongly indi- 
cates that the skull of all vertebral 
animals is made of blended serial seg- 
ments. In some fishes, for example 
the sturgeon, it is impossible to define 
where the gristly vertebral column 
ends and the skull begins ; while, as 
Owen pointed out, in a curious Siluroid 
fish (Bagrus), the bones which com- 
pose that part of the vertebral column 
which is close behind the head are 
very much enlarged and join together 
in the same mode that the bones of the 
skull do, so that in it we have a sort of 
small skull, behind the head, which is 
indisputably formed of modified verte- 
bree. Even in many beasts, the fully 
developed skull presenis a singular 
reminiscence of three vertebrae, and 
might be termed such, if we took for 
our definition of a vertebra ‘‘a circle 
of bone enclosing a portion of the cen- 
tral part of the nervous system.” 

To objections against this view, 
based on facts made known by em- 
bryology, it may be replied that the 
results of mature development are as 
much to be considered as are its earlier 
stages. The essence of anything is 
“that which it is to be.” It is re- 
vealed by the maturity, not by the early 
incipient stages, of each living creature. 
In their earliest condition of existence, 
many most diverse organisms are so 
far alike as to be indistinguishable to 
human eyes. But Owen taught that 
the various diverse forms of animal 
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life—the vertebrate, the molluscan 
(e.g., that of the Cuttle-fish), the articu- 
late (e.g., that of the insect), etc. — 
were so many embodiments of ‘‘ Divine 
archetypal ideas.”” Such teaching has 
become discredited, owing partly to 
mistaken views put forward by Owen 
on some anatomical matters of fact ; 
partly to unsatisfactory statements 
about a supposed antagonism between 
“‘ organizing ”’ and * polarizing ’’ forces. 
But the main cause of the discredit lies 
in the wide diffusion and acceptance of 
the radically different conceptions to 
which the promulgation of the hy- 
pothesis of the origin of species by 
natural selection gave rise, and which 
were very effectively propagated by 
zealous adherents of that hypothesis. 
To Owen’s attitude with respect to the 
theory, we shall refer later on. 

From the scientific work of Buck- 
land and Owen, we may next turn to 
the influence that the two men exer- 
cised upon contemporary thought. 

No contemplation of nature which 
is partial and one-sided can, however 
scientific, be really adequate and satis- 
factory. A complete study of the 
Cosmos must obviously be one which 
endeavors to include all that our facul- 
ties enable us to know about it. It 
must therefore include man with his 
higher, no less than his lower faculties, 
and must consequently take account of 
the intellect and its fundamental dicta 
in the region of ethics —the highest 
being those which concern religion. 
Now it is notorious that between 
science and religion we have witnessed 
many conflicts, and it is especially no- 
torious that discord has arisen between 
biologists and distinguished supporters 
of Christianity. Such discord all sensi- 
ble men must regret. It is a matter of 
deep importance, and we can form no 
adequate estimate of the influence of 
Buckland and Owen on their age, if we 
neglect to consider their relations to 
this momentous conflict. 

It is notoriously easy to be wise after 
the event, and blame has been freely 
bestowed on Churchmen of the earlier 
years of this century, because they did 
not see matters in the light which has 
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No 
doubt such men may have impeded the 
march of science ; no doubt they may 
have altogether diverted some minds 


arisen in the latter part of it. 


from its pursuit. Such action is, of 
course, to be deprecated, and it may be 
that some amongst the opponents of 
new ideas were guilty of intellectual 
sloth in making no adequate effort to 
comprehend the novel scientific doc- 
trines against which they exclaimed. 
But have men of science always been 
zealous and careful to master the re- 
ligious doctrines they opposed ? This 
cannot be asserted, and one of Eu- 
rope’s leading scientific men has re- 
cently given a striking example of his 
ludicrous ignorance of a fundamental 
doctrine of the Christian religion 
which he ventures to assail.? 

But if a man of science is justified 
in opposing theological teaching he 
deems inconsistent with scientific 
truth, is not a theologian more than 
justified in opposing —is it not rather 
his bounden duty to oppose — scientific 
teaching which he deems inconsistent 
with the truths of religion? What, 
after all, are the truths of science com- 
pared with those of religion? What 
does it matter whether the conceptions 
men form of the universe are those of 
the nineteenth century or of the ninth, 
in comparison with their acceptance of 
truths which alone lend beauty, worth, 
and real value to human life? To at- 
tempt for one instant to weigh them in 
the same balance could only be the 
effort of a man whose intellect or 
whose moral worth was strangely de- 
fective. Highly then are those persons 
to be esteemed who, without paltering 
with truths of any kind, show that 
new scientific doctrines are innocuous 
if not edifying, or that religious dog- 
mas, hastily opposed, are not hostile to 
science, but tend to promote a compre- 
hension of its deepest truths. 

The conflict referred to often arises 
from an inability on the part of either 
of the combatants to free their minds 
from mental images which they either 

1 Professor Haeckel, in his recently published 


book entitled ‘‘ Monism ”’ (1894), where he refers to 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. 
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mistakenly suppose to be necessary to 
the truths they would maintain, or un- 
justly attribute to an opponent, because 
they cannot apprehend his view with- 
out themselves entertaining it. This 
is the true explanation of the difficulty 
many persons feel as to ‘ creation,” 
‘a personal God,’ an ‘ immortal 
soul,’’ and various Christian doctrines. 
The mental rift which has existed since 
the middle of the eighteenth century 
in man’s conception of the world about 
him, gave rise to two distinct diver- 
gences of belief and two corresponding 
conflicts. One of these concerned the 
truths of Christianity ; the other, the 
wider question whether nature af- 
forded satisfactory evidence of intelli- 
geut design or favored a negation of 
Theism. 

Now from various causes the reli- 
gious opinions of Christians, especially 
as regards the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, had, since the sixteenth century, 
gradually crystallized into a rigid lit- 
eralism of interpretation. In England 
Puritanism exaggerated the literalism 
which had spread itself over Europe 
generally. Thus it was that persons 
who from their intellectual and moral 
qualities possessed great influence 
among their contemporaries, refused to 
listen with patience to new views which 
seemed to clash with the plain state- 
meuts of Scripture, —such as those of 
Genesis. It was necessary, therefore, 
that men of science, specially fitted for 
the task, should aid in disseminating 
newly discovered scientific truths, 
while demonstrating that Christian 
piety was no bar to the free acceptance 
of such scientific novelties. 

For this task William Buckland was 
very exceptionally qualified, and he 
rendered a most valuable service to the 
cause of religion as well as to that of 
science. Through his position as a 
dignitary of the Church, first as Canon 
of Christ Church and afterwards as 
Dean of Westminster, and by his con- 
duct, which was that of a pious and 
sincere Churchman, his scientific doc- 
trines gained a hearing from men who 
would otherwise have been deaf to 
arguments in their favor. At the same 
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time his distinguished eminence as a 
geologist, and great skill in all kindred 
natural knowledge, showed that his 
religion was no insuperable hindrance 
to scientific proficiency, or to broad 
views with respect to Scripture inter- 
pretation. 

In his inaugural address, as_pro- 
fessor of geology, he began his task 
of reconciliation. But his scientific 
teaching excited the opposition of all 
who held that the Noachian deluge was 
a complete and sufficient explanation 
of all the sand, gravel, and clay de- 
posits, containing shells and bones, 
which covered the face and caverns of 
the earth. Buckland’s own progress 
towards the opposite opinion was grad- 
ual, for at first he distinctly upheld the 
popular view. But as he came to 
recognize the powerful action exercised 
by ice, he felt compelled to abandon 
the diluvial theory he had set out to 
maintain. It was probably this modi- 
fication of his views which delayed the 
appearance of his celebrated ‘ Bridge- 
water Treatise ’’ till 1836. This change, 
occurring in the mind of so distin- 
guished a Churchman, could not fail to 
dispel misgivings felt by many anxious 
minds as to the dangerous results of 
scientific progress in the domain of 
geology, and therefore of science gen- 
erally. The value of his personal in- 
fluence in this solitary direction is 
shown by the following extract from 
the second chapter of the treatise just 
referred to. In upholding the doctrine 
that the purpose of the Bible was in no 
way to reveal scientific knowledge, but 
only certain religious truths, he said : — 


of Science. 


We may fairly ask of those persons who 
consider physical science a fit subject for 
revelation, what point they can imagine 
short of a communication of Omniscience 
at which such a revelation might have 
stopped, without imperfections of omis- 
sion, less in degree, but similar in kind, to 
that which they impute to the existing nar- 
rative of Moses? A revelation of so much 
only of astronomy as was known to Coper- 
nicus would have seemed imperfect after 
the discoveries of Newton, and a revelation 

1 This was subsequently (1823) published under 


the title “‘ Vindicize Geologic ; or, the Connection 
of Geology with Religion explained.” 
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of the science of Newton would have ap- 
peared defective to La Place ; a revelation 
of all the chemical knowledge of the eigh- 
teenth century would have been as deficient 
in comparison with the information of the 
present day, as what is now known in this 
science will probably appear before the ter- 
mination of another age. In the whole 
circle of sciences there is not one to which 
this argument may not be extended, until 
we should require from revelation a full 
development of all the mysterious agencies 
that uphold the mechanism of the material 
world. 

These are admirable words, and have 
an especial value at the present time 
when the questions raised by ‘the 
higher criticism’? are disturbing so 
many minds. As Dean Buckland has 
said, the principle enunciated can be 
extended to every science and in all 
directions. The authorship and the 
dates of the sacred books, and a multi- 
tude of historic and other statements 
contained within them, can as little 
concern the formal end of inspiration 
as the question whether we are to 
regard the Deluge as not more than 
a relatively trifling inundation, or 
whether the Creation was such as men 
supposed a hundred years ago, or (as 
that great leader of Western religious 
thought, St. Augustine, taught) an 
absolutely instantaneous act of divine 
power. 

Till the period when he was struck 
down by his fatal malady William 
Buckland never ceased to exercise upon 
both theologians and men of science a 
moderating and salutary influence — an 
influence which in many respects be- 
came augmented by his promotion to 
the deanery of Westminster. His ex- 
press object, however, was the recon- 
ciliation of science with Christianity. 
As to the second and wider question 
into which the conflict between science 
and religion became divided —the 
question of Theism and the evidence 
in nature of intelligent design — Buck- 
land took no part. His solution of it 
was, of course, implicitly contained in 
his acceptance of Christianity, and is 
also otherwise plainly apparent in his 
works. But, so far as we are aware, he 
did not specially apply himself to com- 
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bat the opposite view. This is not sur- 
prising, since, at the time of his death, 
the belief was still practically universal 
that nature showed plainly on all sides 
indisputable evidences of intelligent 
design. Had his life, with vigor of 
intellect, lasted but five years longer, 
we have little doubt that he would have 
been a most strenuous opponent of 
those who in England, and still more 
in Germany, were beginning to pro- 
claim Unreason to be the supreme lord 
of the universe. 

This question of design in nature 
deeply concerned Owen, as the present 
writer well knows. In many intimate 
conversations with the great anatomist 
he never heard —and never sought to 
hear—any distinct statement as to 
Owen’s belief concerning Christian 
doctrines, or the bearing of modern sci- 
ence on any one of them; though he 
well remembers that, in one of the 
Hunterian lectures on virginal mater- 
nity, Sir Richard expressly deprecated 
any opposition, on scientific grounds, to 
one of the articles of the Apostle’s 
Creed. But it was quite otherwise as 
regards the question of intelligence as 
displayed in nature, and Owen strongly 
urged on those with whom he talked 
the profound unreasonableness of any 
doubt upon the subject, and the numer- 
ous evidences of design. 

Doubtless this turn of mind disposed 
Owen to accept views akin to those put 
forth by him in his ‘“‘ Archetype,” and 
caused him to fall into some errors in 
his desire to find evidence appreciable 
by the senses for certain important 
truths. Thus, for example, his clear 
perception of the great gulf which 
divides man from the highest of the 
apes seems to have induced him to 
seek out, and adopt as distinctive, phys- 
ical characters, which were mistaken 
and misleading, instead of following 
Buffon and presenting “ intellect’ and 
— its consequence in an organic intel- 
ligence — “‘ speech,”’ as abundantly dis- 
tinctive of humanity. 

But putting entirely on one side his 
theory of the skeleton, his teaching 
about ‘serial and lateral homology ” 
opened up deep views of organic struc- 
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ture which have never been, and can 
never be, refuted, for they gain strength 
as our knowledge of nature advances. 
They manifest, to those who have eyes 
to see, the existence in organisms of a 
mysterious innate force with most defi- 
nite tendencies — but with results 
varying according to circumstances — 
the recognition of which imparts to the 
living world a character even of solem- 
nity. To visit the Museum of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in the spirit which 
Owen’s teaching favored, was to enter 
a veritable temple of science — a shrine 
replete with evidences of a present 
though hidden Deity, revealed through 
a multitude of most various yet harmo- 
nious symbols. 

Owen was emphatically a Theist and 
an upholder of sound philosophy. Well 
do we recollect how, when on one occa- 
sion, after discussing John Stuart Mill 
and various forms of modern meta- 
physical systems, he shook his head 
gently, and, smiling, said, “I do not 
think the human mind will ever get 
much beyond Aristotle as regards phi- 
losophy.’? He held, with Kant, that it 
was absurd even to think that any nat- 
uralist would ever arise capable of 
explaining so much as the growth of a 
blade of grass mechanically. Thus it 
was that, when at last Darwin and 
Wallace promulgated the hypothesis of 
natural selection, Owen did not wel- 
come it. It was not that he was at all 
averse to the fundamental idea of evo- 
lution; on the contrary, he was its 
decided advocate. Long before the 
publication of Darwin’s views, he 
wrote to the author of the “ Vestiges 
of Creation ’’ the following words : — 

It is to be presumed that no true searcher 
after truth can have a prejudiced dislike to 
conclusions based upon adequate edifice, 
and the discovery of the secondary causes 
concerned in the production of organized 
beings upon this planet would not only be 
received with pleasure, but is probably the 
chief end which the best anatomists and 
physiologists have in view. 


We know also that he was confidentially 
acquainted with Darwin’s views long 
before their publication. He even 
spoke upon the subject (without, of 
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course, betraying the trust confided in 
him), and expressed his conviction that 
the hypothesis then being secretly elab- 
orated was not the key to that biolog- 
ical mystery of mysteries, the origin of 
species. 

As surely as Professor Owen was 
thus antecedently indisposed to accept 
the Darwinian hypothesis, so surely 
was Professor Huxley antecedently dis- 
posed to welcome it. The first prin- 
ciples of the two naturalists were 
strongly contrasted. Of them it may 
be said what Mr. Huxley has himself 
said of Cuvier and Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire : — 


The minds of the two having a widely 
different commixture of qualities, the way 
in which they dealt with the same objective 
material presented corresponding differ- 
ences. 


Owen was a Theist, an Aristotelian, 
and also emphatically a vitalist. In 
all these points Professor Huxley de- 
clined to affirm Theism. He was a 
disciple of Hume, and his ideal of 
biological science was mechanical. 
The hypothesis of natural selection 
was of course hailed with enthusiasm 
by all those who, like Haeckel, pas- 
sionately desired to banish from the 
contemplation of nature any recogni- 
tion of a divine purpose and every 
manifestation of design. It was also 
welcomed by a great multitude because 
it seemed to offer a ‘‘ short cut,’ as it 
were, to the heart of the greatest prob- 
lem of natural science. This was not 
to be wondered at, seeing that it 
seemed to afford a satisfactory explana- 
tion of those curious facts of geograph- 
ical distribution and embryology, as 
well as the relations found to exist 
between them and the forms of extinct 
life revealed by geology, which science 
had recently discovered and was seek- 
ing to explain. It also explained 
zoological affinities by a blood relation- 
ship, and offered a new basis for bio- 
logical classification. It thus effected 
the most momentous intellectual trans- 
formation of the age. Before Darwin, 
the teleologists held a manifestly im- 
pregnable position. The adaptations 
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of organ to organ and organism to 
organism were both so undeniable as 
to fact and so inexplicable as to means, 
that almost all men followed Kant in 
believing that any attempt to attain 
to a mechanical explanation, which 
should render a belief in ‘‘ design ” 
unnecessary, could only result in ab- 
surd failure. But the promulgation of 
the theory that the most wonderful 
adaptations of structure and the most 
divergent peculiarities of organization 
could all be explained by the conserva- 
iion in the struggle for life of minute 
fortuitous variations transmitted to off- 
spring, absolutely changed the situa- 
tion. The idea of purpose seemed at 
once superfluous, and Haeckel coined a 
special word to denote a science of the 
‘** purposelessness ” of a multitude of 
structures. 

The new hypothesis struck the most 
dangerous blow at Theism which any 
living man has witnessed. Not that 
Mr. Darwin had the intention of aim- 
ing such astroke. Great as a man of 
science, he made no claim to be a phi- 
losopher ; but he keenly desired the 
success of his hypothesis, and his great 
personal influence contributed impor- 
tantly to its triumph. And its success 
has been great. With natural selec- 
tion all at first seems so very easy and 
obvious. But is it? The very fact 
that the conception offered so very 
easy a solution of so great a problem, 
while it made the theory attractive to 
the multitude, could hardly fail to 
arouse distrust and scepticism in intel- 
lects of wider range and deeper pene- 
tration. 

Owen, so far as we know, never at- 
tempted deliberately and exhaustively 
to refute the hypothesis, nor did he 
enter into any prolonged public con- 
troversy with its author. But he 
stated his own views, declaring? that 
species change “‘ by virtue of inherent 
tendencies ;’ adding that such ‘ suc- 
cession of species by continuously 
operating law is not” a “ blind opera- 
tion,’’ but rather intimates ‘‘ a precon- 
ceived progress,” and that such 


1 Dysteleology. 
2 Anatomy of Vertebrates, vol. iii., p. 808 et seq. 
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evolution, proceeding ‘‘ towards a fore- 
seen goal,’’ shows in its ‘‘ broad fea- 
tures”? **the unmistakable impress of 
divine volition.”” Beyond such utter- 
ances as these he confined himself to 
a few protests and objections — not 
always free from sarcasm. Neverthe- 
less, his almost passive opposition and 
his personal influence have had their 
effect in the conflict ; and as he passed 
away with his mind in this respect un- 
changed, it can now be said that the 
greatest English comparative anatomist 
of this century has, after a considera- 
tion of the hypothesis for more than 
the duration of an entire generation, 
continuously and finally rejected it. 
This we believe to be the greatest and 
most important aspect of Sir Richard 
Owen’s whole teaching and life. But 
a book was published by another natu- 
ralist, St. George Mivart,? which en- 
tered into the controversy with some 
fulness of avatomical and physiological 
detail; and with that work Owen 
warmly sympathized. It certainly 
brought forward objections which have 
not been refuted, and some which have 
never even been replied to. Both this 
author and Sir Richard Owen labored 
to show that there is no antagonism 
whatever between evolution and re- 
ligion, and tried thus to remove any 
needless mental disquietude and inane 
opposition to science. Of course, no 
truly scientific man could oppose 
natural selection on any other ground 
than that of its manifest insufficiency 
as an explanation of facts. But its in- 
sufficiency in this respect is now pro- 
claimed by various rising young 
naturalists, who sympathize rather 
with Lamarck than with Darwin, while 
it is with Lamarckism rather than Dar- 
winism that Owen’s own evolutionary 
views better accorded. 

The widely popular hypothesis to 
which Owen remained persistently op- 
posed has of late years been vigorously 
advocated in two diverse modes by two 
zealous disciples of the late Mr. Dar- 
win, Romanes and Weismann. 

Owen held strongly (and fitly as a 


3 The Genesis of Species, London, 1870. 
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follower of Aristotle) that an impassa- 
ble gulf separates the highest faculties 
of the brute creation from the self-con- 
scious intellect of man. If such is 
indeed the case, if the difference is, as 
Darwin taught, a difference not only of 
degree but of kind, the action of natu- 
ral selection ceases to be a possible 
cause for the origin of the human race. 
This result was clearly seen by the co- 
author of the hypothesis, Dr. Wallace, 
who has represented that origin as due 
to the agency of nothing less than in- 
visible intelligence. The radical dis- 
tinctness of intellect from sense is 
therefore a crucial test of the validity 
of the Darwinian hypothesis, but it is 
a question very generally neglected or 
treated in the most superficial manner. 
Yet it is strange that men of science 
who seek to make the most effective 
use of their highest intellectual powers 
so commonly neglect to gain any real 
knowledge and comprehension of those 
very powers they so constantly bring 
into play. 

The late Professor Romanes was 
very favorably distinguished from all 
other couspicuous upholders of Dar- 
winism in that he strenuously endeav- 
ored, with admirable perseverance, to 
obtain a grasp of this neglected sub- 
ject, to make clear to his readers the 
essential similarity he believed to exist 
between our reason and the highest 
psychical powers of animals. He was 
combated by Professor St. George 
Mivart, who has specially striven to 
make evident the essential distinctness 
of human language, whether oral or 
only that of gesture, from the manifes- 
tations by animals of their feelings and 
emotions — whether by sounds or other- 
wise. If, as we believe, the victory 
rests with the latter of the two com- 
batants, —if, that is, the fundamental 
distinctness of the human faculty has 
been vindicated, —the future estima- 
tion of Sir Richard Owen cannot but be 
increased by the failure of the Darwin- 
ian hypothesis to stand the most crucial 
test of its validity. His lifelong rejec- 

1 See “‘ Mental Evolution in Man,” by G. J. Ro- 


manes (London, 1883), and “‘ The Origin of Human 
Reason,”’ by St. George Mivart (London, 1889). 
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tion of the theory which once obscured 
his renown will have received in one 
essential particular a triumphant vindi- 
cation. 

As to the other zealous disciple of 
Darwin — Professor Weismann of Frei- 
burg — we have so recently reviewed 
his writings? that we need say little 
about his hypotheses here. It will 
suffice to remind readers of the Quar- 
terly Review that Weismann’s hypoth- 
esis was and is, that a generative 
substance, termed by him ‘“germ- 
plasm,”’ is transmitted from generation 
to generation, to which are due every 
character and potentiality of every 
organism, and that the origin of every 
species may be exclusively traced to 
minute fortuitous variations in the 
germplasm itself. He denied, and de- 
nies, that any new character, acquired 
during the lifetime of a parent, can 
possibly be transmitted to its posterity, 
since he affirms that there is an abso- 
lute distinction between the perennial 
and potentially immortal substance, or 
‘‘germplasm,’? and every other part 
and constituent of any and every ani- 
mal and plant. We refer here to Pro- 
fessor Weismann’s teaching for two 
reasons ; (1) its relation to antecedent 
teaching of Sir Richard Owen, and (2) 
the probable consequences of this 
teaching on Owen’s future renown. 

It was pointed out in the article just 
referred to, that a great injustice had 
been done to Owen by English critics. 
While lauding Professor Weismann, 
they failed to make any reference to 
the work ® of their aged and illustrious 
compatriot, who, in his attempt to ex- 
plain a sexual generation as it occurs 
in animals and plants, in many respects 
actually anticipated the ideas of the 
Freiburg professor. The probable con- 
sequences of Weismann’s teaching are, 
however, more important to Owen’s 
renown than this failure to give him 
his due honor. In his denial of the 
inheritance of acquired characters, 
Weismann altogether separates himself 


2 See the article on “‘ The Beginning and the End 
of Life,” in the Quarterly Review for April, 1890, 
p. 370. 

® On Parthenogenesis, 1849. 
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from the school of Lamarck, and he 
has also separated himself from the 
teaching of Darwin. The latter relied 
upon such characters as aids to the 
formation of new species, and thus 
Weismann makes it very much more 
difficult to understand how natural 
selection can suffice for the task as- 
signed to it. But in another point he 
agrees with Darwin, and differs from 
Owen, in that he represents minute 
living particles, which he calls ‘ bio- 
phors ”’ (like the *“‘ gemmules ” of Dar- 
win), to be the casual agents whereby 
parental characters are transmitted and 
every new organism built up. A num- 
ber of biologists —such as Nageli, Els- 
berg, Haeckel, Th. Engelman, Vries, 
Wiesner, and others — have also orig- 
inated speculative hypotheses assigning 
to one or other set of material particles 
the function which Weismann assigns 
to his ‘* biophors.”’ 

In opposition to Weismann’s view 
stands the Parthenogenetic hypothesis 
of Owen. Without necessarily endors- 
ing the theory, it may be pointed out 
that it had, at any rate, one advantage 
over all those just referred to, in that 
Owen assigned efficient causation not to 
particles of matter, but to an immanent 
living force. His persistent adherence 
to the Aristotelian conception of ani- 
mated nature (that each organism is 
the seat of a peculiar, immanent, and 
individuating force) will, we are confi- 
dent, greatly redound to his honor 
when the growing reaction against a 
mechanical theory of the universe has 
fully developed itself. It is impossible 
to do more than briefly refer to physi- 
ological details here, but it is a fact 
that the mechanical and chemical the- 
ories of exchange and modification of 
substances in our renal and hepatic 
organs, and in every breath we draw, 
have broken down, and it has become 
evident that a physically inexplicable 
vital energy is active in every instance. 

Wonderful changes are also taking 
place with respect to beliefs which 
seemed to have become permanently 
incorporated in biology. The ‘* cell- 
theory”? of Schleiden and Schwann (a 
remarkable gain to science, however its 


significance may have been exagger- 
ated) was for a time thought to have 
brought us within a measurable dis- 
tance of an explanation of life, and 
ultimately led to a division of organ- 
isms into two great groups, the ‘ one- 
celled’? and the ‘‘ many-celled ’? — ani- 
mals which each consist of but one 
(Protozoa), and animals formed of 
many cells (Metazoa). Not only have 
these two groups come to be regarded 
as. separated by a great chasm, but it 
has been accepted as a corollary from 
this doctrine that no part or organ pos- 
sessed by amember of one group can 
possibly correspond with, or belong to, 
the same category as any part or organ 
possessed by a member of the other 
group. Another result also ensued. 
After it became known that in the de- 
velopment of the germ of every Meta- 
zoan — from a sponge to a man — there 
is first a single cell, which subdivides 
again and again, the multitude of cells 
so produced arranging themselves in 
layers and producing in orderly fashion 
the germinating embryo, a_ special 
** mosaic ’’ theory of germination arose. 
According to this view, each cell is the 
bearer of the materials for a special 
fragment of the future organism. It 
has, however, been recently discovered 
that when the egg of some animals has 
begun to subdivide, a skilfully sepa- 
rated subdivision will grow into a 
half-sized, quarter-sized, or even yet 
smaller, embryo, according to the stage 
of segmentation attained by the ovum 
operated on, thus refuting the ‘ mo- 
saic’? theory. Finally, Mr. C. O. 
Whitman now maintains,! deliberately 
and with very solid arguments, ‘the 
inadequacy”? of the whole “cell- 
theory,’’ and has successfully shown 
that the value of the distinction be- 
tween an organism formed of one cell 
and another formed of many cells has 
been enormously exaggerated, as well 
as that a structure formed within a 


1 See Biological Lectures (1893), p. 109, Boston, 
1894: “I see no escape from it, the conclusion is 





forced upon us, that the formation of the embryo 

| is not controlled by the form of cleavage, the 

| plastic forces need no cell-boundaries, but mould 

| the germ mass, regardless of the way it is cut up 
into cells.” 
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Protozoan may really correspond with 
another formed from many cells in the 
body of a Metazoan. 

Further reaction is taking place with 
respect to various superficial explana- 
tions of the characters which living 
organisms present to our observation 
— explanations offered in support of 
the hypothesis of natural selection. 
Thus the bright colors of many crea- 
tures, such as those of various cater- 
pillars, have been asserted to act as a 
** warning ’”’ to those who would attack 
them that they are hurtful or distaste- 
ful as food. Other colors and markings 
are explained by ‘mimicry,’ or an 
assumption by harmless creatures of 
the livery of hurtful ones living in their 
vicinity, such assumption causing the 
mimickers to escape attack and destruc- 
tion. Anothertheory is that the shape, 
color, perfume, and nectar of flowers 
are all exclusively due to their utility 
in attracting insects, the visits of which 
are useful as aids to fertilization. Yet 
one more such superficial explana- 
tion is that which would account for 
the brilliant colors of male or female 
animals by the persistent choice of 
them for mates by individual animals 
of the opposite sex, whose taste con- 
tinues unvarying for many generations. 
Now, obviously, if under all these cat- 
egories there are even but a small 
number of phenomena which defy ex- 
planation by the simple mechanical 
hypothesis in each case suggested, it is 
obvious that the effect in such instances 
must be due to some other cause, and 
it necessarily follows that the cause 
which has produced them in these 
cases may have produced them in the 
others also. 

On all sides facts are coming to light 
which cannot be reduced to, and are 
indeed irreconcilable with, that short 
and easy mode of explanation —the 
mechanics of natural selection. The 
true nature of the organic world, the 
innate properties of what we know as 
‘‘elements,’? and the diverse qualities 
of the substances resulting from their 
union, alike defy any such explanation. 
The origin of life, the first thrill of 
sensation and the dawn of conscious 
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intelligence, as well as the first percep- 
tion of good and evil, not only remain 
as inscrutable as ever, but the many 
recent attempts made to obtain an ex- 
planation of them have only served to 
bring out more conspicuously their 
profound inscrutability. The ultimate 
constitution of matter, the origin and 
nature of vitality, feeling, and con- 
sciousness, as well as the intimate proc- 
esses of life, growth, and reproduction, 
and the true cause of the origin of spe- 
cies, will, we believe, persistently re- 
main quite inexplicable, though science 
will ever be fruitfully employed in 
elucidating more and more the means 
and processes of vital activity and or- 
ganic change. The mystery of instinct, 
in spite of all the efforts of Darwin and 
his disciples, remains absolutely insol- 
uble ; and, instead of being capable of 
explanation by any other organic ac- 
tions, vital activities —such as those of 
growth, repair of injuries, reproduction 
of lost parts, the development of the 
embryo and new kinds of animal life — 
are rather to be regarded as essentially 
belonging to its own category. The 
repair of its broken web by the spider, 
the instinctive casting off by a crab of 
a mutilated limb just at that point 
whence its renovation can take place, 
the arrangement by an insect of condi- 
tions suitable not to its own life but 
that of a progeny it will never see — 
each and all belong fundamentally to 
the same group of activities as do proc- 
esses of organic repair and embryonic 
development. He who could fully un- 
derstand instinct would possess a key 
capable of unlocking all the mysteries 
of organic nature. These facts and 
relations have recently been recog- 
nized, more distinctly than ever, as 
possessing the deep and far-reaching 
significance they undoubtedly do pos- 
sess. 

See, then, the enormous change 
which is taking place now, in contrast 
with the revolution which Owen 
witnessed, but was unable to avert! 
Before 1858 nature was universally 
regarded as replete with purposes. 
Since then such a conception has been 
more and more banished, till at last (as 
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Lord Salisbury reminded us in his 
admirable address at Oxford) ‘‘ design ”’ 
is represented as an idea absolutely 
fatal to any biological hypothesis. It 
has been declared to be so by that most 
notable framer of gratuitous hypoth- 
eses, Professor Weismann, who has so 
stretched the theory of natural selec- 
tion that it is visibly cracking on every 
side. 

The ancient struggle between those 
who uphold a mechanical conception 
of the universe and those who regard 
it as veiling the activity of a super- 
human intelligence, the existence of 
which it yet reveals, has been now and 
again temporarily decided by some 
memorable pronouncement. Such an 
one was that made by Aristotle, when, 
by his philosophy of nature, he refuted 
those mechanical materialists — and 
amongst them notably Empedocles — 
who had anticipated and enunciated 
the principle of natural selection. 
Citing their contention, he says: ‘‘ For 
when the very same combinations hap- 
pened to be produced which the law of 
final causes would have called into be- 
ing, those combinations which proved 
to be advantageous to the organisms 
were preserved; while those which 
were not advantageous perished, and 
still perish like the Minotaurs and 
Sphinxes of Empedocles.”? This was 
the practically Darwinian position 
which Aristotle, like his follower, 
Owen, considered and rejected, main- 
taining the doctrine of final causation, 
and the omnipresent existence of de- 
sign in nature. 

It is that same conviction of purpose 
in creation which in our century has 
undergone an almost total eclipse, ow- 
ing to the objections and arguments 
directed against it drawn from the facts 
of geology, geography, variation, hered- 
ity, the struggle for life, sexual prefer- 
ences, rudimentary structures, mimicry, 
organic interrelations (¢.g., of flowers 
and insects), and the evident affinities 
recognized in classification. More ap- 
parently convincing arguments, sus- 
tained by more capable men of science, 


1 Arist., Phys. ii, c. 8 





it is hardly possible to imagine. Yet 
it is in spite of and against even these, 
that a reaction is setting in on all sides, 
largely promoted indeed by men who 
appear to be unconscious of the out- 
come of their own efforts. Victory 
over such opponents as have upheld 
the cause of natural selection may well 
result in once more setting on one side 
the doctrines of Democritus and Em- 
pedocles, for another series of centu- 
ries. Vast indeed will be the gratitude 
due to Darwin for having by his hy- 
pothesis of natural selection occasioned 
so triumphant a demonstration of that 
profound teleology and manifest ‘ de- 
sign,’? which are present not only at 
the root and origin of nature, but 
throughout the whole of her activities. 

The ideas promulgated by Owen, his 
‘ordained becoming’? of organisms, 
his belief in ‘final causes,’ the evi- 
dent realization in nature of “divine 
prototypal ideas,’’ and the facts that 
the physiological phenomena of each 
living being are the results of an im- 
manent and individual force dominat- 
ing it, will not only be justified but 
recognized as necessary truths. Then, 
in due time, there will doubtless arise 
a master in both science and philoso- 
phy who will be able to gather together 
and present to our gaze the main facts 
of inorganic, organic, and rational life 
in one harmonious picture. Such a 
man—a new Aristotle — will be able 
to put before us a conception of the 
universe which shall accord with the 
evidence of our senses, our intellectual 
intuitions, our ethical perceptions, and 
our highest conceptions of what is 
good, beautiful, and true. Of such a 
philosopher, the venerable anatomist 
whose views we have here endeavored 
to describe, will be hereafter regarded 
as a prophetic precursor. He, though 
always eagerly seeking for fresh light, 
stood firmly “‘in the old paths,” in 
spite of the flood which would fain 
have carried him away. For this firm- 
ness he has for a time suffered dis- 
esteem, but, as in many previous 
instances, that which his contempora- 
ries least appreciated will, we are per- 
suaded, hereafter largely add to his 
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His sister was tall and spare too, but 


fame, if it does not even constitute his 
greatest glory. However this may be, 
all these who have a knowledge of the 
science of ourage must agree in accord- 
ing to him a high meed of praise, and 
in recognizing that for the mere dis- 
covery and enunciation of scientific 
facts, apart from the higher influence 
they exerted on their contemporaries, 
the world wil be ever deeply indebted 
to the persevering labors of William 
Buckland and Sir Richard Owen. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 


** But what do you want to do ?”’ de- 
manded the general angrily. ‘* What 
is the_good of a ten-pound note to a 
pauper? I ask you that, Matilda, and 
you can’t answer me. If you could 
give the girl a thousand pounds — 
something that could be invested and 
give her a fraction of an income — it 
would be all very well. But what in 
the name of fortune is the use of stay- 
ing off the workhouse for two or three 
weeks with a dole of a ten-pound 
note ?” 

*¢ My dear William, you have totally 
missed the mark,’’ replied his inter- 
locutrix calmly. ‘‘ There is no talk of 
a ten-pound note, for Theodora 
wouldn’t accept money; nor of the 
workhouse, for she would sooner take 
service as a kitchen-maid than think of 
such a thing. But the poor child is in 
great grief; and even if she had the 
heart to walk from her father’s grave 
into a governess’s situation, it wouldn’t 
be decent. All I want is to see her in 
a place of shelter till she is a little more 
fitted to cope with the world.”’ 

** And may I ask what asylum is go- 
ing to have the honor of receiving Miss 
Brakespear ?”’ asked the general. 

He was a tall, spare man; his face 
was like a lion’s face, and he had the 
qualities which are usually supposed to 
belong to lions. He was brave to au- 
dacity, and on occasions he could be 
generous to a fault ; but he was nar- 
row-miuded, and prone to be irritable. 
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there her likeness to her brother 
ceased. For she possessed nothing of 
his impetuosity and cross temper, none 
of his prejudices and limitations. 

It was a question in the neighbor- 
hood whether the general’s bluster 
governed Miss de Laury, or whether 
Miss de Laury’s composure and little 
shafts of satire governed the general. 
But the general’s son, Arthur, and the 
servants knew, and they consequently 
possessed their happy souls in peace. 

Miss de Laury did not immediately 
answer the general’s question, and he 
therefore grumbled on. 

‘‘T never liked Brakespear,”’ he said. 
‘¢Tt was he who ruined Arthur’s career, 
and I’ve never forgiven him, and I 
never shall. A fool and a maniac! 
What did he mean by poking his head 
into a disease that no man _ under- 
stands ? ”’ 

“It is very much to be regretted 
that Dr. Brakespear died before his 
researches were complete,’ remarked 
Miss de Laury. “If he had discov- 
ered how to prevent cancer, he would 
have been one of the world’s greatest 
benefactors.”’ 

‘*Humph! <A man has no business 
to set up for a public benefactor when 
he has burdened himself with a private 
family. What did the fellow mean by 
leaving his orphan on the parish ? 
He was not only a fool and madman — 
he was a scoundrel!’ cried the gen- 
eral. 

‘‘Theodora is not on the parish,” 
observed Miss de Laury. ‘She has 
£500. 

‘Five hundred pounds!” ex- 
claimed the general. ‘‘ How can any 
woman live on the interest of £500? 
Iask you, Matilda, whether you could 
live on the interest of £500? I tell 
you, the man was a scoundrel ! ” 

*‘T certainly could not live on the 
interest of £500, nor can Theodora,” 
said Miss de Laury. “But luckily 
she is young, and when her first sorrow 
is past she will be able to work. Be- 
sides, there are other possibilities.”’ 

“TI know; you refer to Arthur. 
Once for all, Matilda, let me assure 
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you that if Arthur is ever ass enough 
to marry Miss Brakespear, I cut him 
out of my will. Isn’t it enough that 
the father has turned my own boy into 
a medical man? He shall never marry 
the girl.” 

‘‘ Arthur is enthusiastically fond of 
his profession, William.” 

‘* Exactly. He is going to follow in 
Brakespear’s footsteps and ruin him- 
self in research. But I'll put my foot 
down upon it at once. Brakespear’s 
influence was pernicious enough. He 
shall never marry Brakespear’s daugh- 
ter. Do you hear?” 

**T hear. But I can’t promise that 
Arthur will heed. Young men usually 
go their own way.” 

‘*Do you mean to imply that Arthur 
is seriously attached to Miss Brake- 
spear? ” 

‘¢ Very seriously, I believe.”’ 

‘* Matilda, do you mean to insinuate 
that they are engaged ? ” 

‘‘ Not at all. Arthur would do noth- 
ing dishonorable ; and it would hardly 
be honorable of him to propose to a 
girl before he has finished his educa- 
tion.”’ 

‘‘But you imply that he means to 
propose to her as soon as he is settled 
in life ?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

‘““Then they may both go to the 
devil !’’ cried the general. 

‘““T don’t think there will be any 
need,’’ said Miss de Laury. ‘“ Arthur 
will have his mother’s money when he 
is five-and-twenty, and you cannot re- 
scind your promise of buying him a 
practice. They will be poor, but poor 
people are often very happy.” 

The general sank down in a chair 
with a groan. His arms hung down ; 
his legs fell apart ; there was an air of 
defeat about his melancholy face and 
about his long limbs that seemed un- 
able to bear their own weight. 

Miss de Laury went on knitting. 

‘* Tea will be here in a minute,’’ she 
said, as if tea were her only thought. 

*“Tt’s so maddening to see one’s son 
throw himself away — one’s only son,” 
said the poor general pathetically. 
‘* Why couldn’t he have taken a fancy 
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to Jessie Thurton? A bright, pretty, 
piquante creature like that. One would 
think a young man would jump at such 
a girl!” 

‘**'Yes ; the vagaries of love are very 
strange,’’ said Miss de Laury. 

‘*T can’t think how he ever looked at 
that girl of Brakespear’s ?” 

‘She is pretty, William.” 

“Pretty! She is the most awkward 
woman I ever saw.”’ 

‘*You make her nervous ; you stare 
at her, and glare at her, and ask her 
abrupt questions ; and she is shy and 
sensitive, and can’t bear it. She is ex- 
ceedingly clever, and very good.”’ 

“She can’t be good,’’ asserted the 
general. 


“*Car je le dis et le répate, 
On n’est pas bon quand on est béte,”’ 


he quoted. 

**Do you call her béte?”’ said Miss 
de Laury sweetly. 

“Yes, I do,’ maintained the gen- 
eral. ‘+ You may try to frustrate me as 
much as ever you like, Matilda; but I 
tell you plainly I shall not leave my 
money to the possible children of Miss 
Brakespear.”’ 

*T don’t ask you to do so. All I 
want is a little breathing-time for this 
poor child.” 

“Ah, I forgot. You were going to 
tell me of some asylum where she could 
be temporarily received.” 

**Yes, William. I want her to come 
here.” 

The general sprang to his feet. 

** Here !” he ejaculated. 


His voice sounded like a roar. He 
was more leonine than ever. 
“Yes —here,’’ repeated Miss de 


Laury. 

‘** No,”’ thundered the general. 

**T wish to have her close to me, so 
that I may advise and help her.”’ 

** She shall not come, I tell you.”’ 

‘And she wants a woman’s care, 
which I can give her.”’ 

*¢ But I won’t have her !”’ 

** And, in fact, I have set my heart 
upon it.”’ 

** Matilda, I ask you, is this house 
yours or mine ?”’ 
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‘* Yours, certainly. But I am the 
mistress of it and regulate its affairs.”’ 

‘¢ From henceforth I mean to do that 
myself.”’ 

“Oh, indeed! Well, I wish you joy 
of it. I often get tired of counting out 
the dirty table-clothes, and giving out 
the rice, and ordering your gruel when 
you have a cold, and ” 

“Be quiet, Matilda! Of course I 
don’t mean all that. I mean I intend 
to settle who stays under my roof.” 

‘¢ That you can’t do absolutely. You 
can keep people from coming, you 
can’t keep them from going. If you 
won’t have Theodora here, I shall take 
rooms for myself and her at Simpson’s 
farm.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, 
Matilda. You cannot create a scan- 
dal.”’ 

‘¢Then I must have Theodora here.”’ 

‘¢ She will worry me to death.’ 

‘You need only see her at meals.”’ 

“She will break everything in the 
house.”’ 

*¢ Not if you treat her kindly.” 

‘¢ Well!’ he groaned, ‘“‘ I suppose I 
must endure it. You are a very un- 
feeling woman, Matilda, but you never 
had the slightest sympathy for me. 
But look here! One thing I do insist 
upon,” he said, beginning to stride up 
and down the room. ‘‘ What day does 
Arthur come home ?” 

‘The 1st of August.” 

‘Very well then. Miss Brakespear 
may come here till the 31st of July, 
but on that day she must go, if I turn 
her out of the house with my own 
hands.”’ 

‘Just so,’ said Miss 
quietly. 

She never celebrated her victories 
with flags and drums. True, she al- 
ways told her confidantes that she 
fought with her brother not in order to 
get her own way but to make him do 
as he should ; so it is to be presumed 
that the contemplation of the general’s 
virtue delighted her sufficiently. At 
all events, when her adversary had 
retired from the field, baffled and de- 
feated, she always suffered him to draw 
up articles of peace not disadvanta- 
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geous to himself, making, however, a 
mental reservation to break the said 
articles when the need should arise. 
For the moment, however, she bore her 
honors meekly, without elation or con- 
tempt. She was one of those who can 
conquer and not boast. 

Soon after this passage of arms, 
in which the gallant general was ut- 
terly discomfited by one imperturbable 
woman, Theodora Brakespear was in- 
troduced into the general’s household. 
The poor girl was in deep mourning 
and in still deeper grief. Not only had 
she lost her father and her home, 
but she was suddenly foiled in her 
ambition. Dr. Brakespear had been 
but forty-five, and it had seemed to 
him and to his daughter that, long be- 
fore he was old, he must have wrested 
from the terrible disease, to which he 
had devoted his whole mind, all its 
secrets, and not only poured upon the 
world incalculable benefits, but raised 
himself to the highest pinnacle of fame. 
It was not to be. A fall from his 
horse, serious internal injuries sus- 
tained, death rapidly ensuing; such 
was the history of the gifted man who 
had given his life to science. Dr. 
Brakespear’s genius lay buried in the 
grave, and nothing was left to Theo- 
dora and the world but a mass of con- 
fused notes, which the doctor —in the 
prime of life and rejoicing in his vigor 
— had never even attempted to collate. 
It was small wonder that the child who 
had sympathized with him all through 
her life ; who had stood at his elbow 
and followed his reasonings ; who had 
known his aim and believed in his capa- 
bility and looked forward to his recog- 
nition in the future, should be entirely 
cast down by his sudden death. It 
seemed to her as if her beloved and 
noble father had lived in vain. His 
life was but as a footprint on the sand ; 
his researches were as if written in 
water. There was nothing left of all 
his toil in the name of science and for 
the sake of humanity; no glory, no 
usefulness, not even stepping-stones by 
which another man might climb to the 
ultima Thule that he had missed. The 
girl sank down beneath her sorrow and 
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her disappointment. There was no 
one to record her father’s undertaking, 
or to complete it. Who could disen- 
tangle his ideas and pursue his en- 
deavor? True, there was Arthur de 
Laury, who, notwithstanding his youth, 
had been her father’s friend and the 
recipient of his confidence ; but then 
Arthur had his own way to make, and 
would it be likely that the general, 
who had strongly opposed his son’s 
entering the medical profession at all, 
would ever sanction his devoting his 
life to pathological research ? Theo- 
dora folded her hands and tried to be 
patient, but her cup was very full, and 
her only comfort in these days lay in a 
letter which she kept near her and read 
constantly. 

This was Arthur de Laury’s simple 
and manly note :— 


‘* DEAR Miss BRAKESPEAR, — It is 
impossible for me to say in words how 
much I sympathize with you, but I 
think you know what a great personal 
loss your father’s death is to me, and 
that I have always revered him as the 
noblest man I have ever known, and 
regarded him as my best friend. I 
wish the honor were mine of being able 
to comfort you. 

“Tt is a grievous thing that Dr. 
Brakespear’s labors have been cut 
short, and who will follow him? Iam 
unluckily very inferior to him intellec- 
tually, yet I have an ardent desire some 
day to pursue his investigations, with 
your permission and help. 

‘*T hope to see you in a few weeks’ 
time. Meantime, my thoughts are al- 
ways with you. 

‘* Believe me ever 
** yours most entirely, 
‘* ARTHUR DE LAURY.”’ 


Theodora’s heart bounded as she 
read and re-read these words. But she 
was young, and she reproached herself 
that, at this moment, she should care 
for this young man’s tenderness. She 
could never be happy again, and how 
could she ever think of love or mar- 
riage ? Nevertheless, it was because 
of Arthur that she accepted the invita- 
tion of Arthur’s aunt, and it was of 
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Arthur that she thought continually 
while she sojourned under the roof of 
Arthur’s father. 

Sometimes, when Theodora thought 
of her dead father and the blighted 
past, her eyes were dimmed with tears ; 
but at other times they were radiant 
with a light that made her pale, grave 
face beautiful. Atsuch times the gen- 
eral, who had a keen eye for beauty, 
was obliged to admire her, and this 
forced admiration irritated him. He 
would like to have found out that she 
was crooked, or that her abundant hair 
was false; but there was nothing 
against her except her shyness, which 
at times made her awkward. When 
she was seated and at her ease, she was 
graceful, pretty, and attractive. 

** It passes my comprehension how a 
girl so slight as that can be so clumsy,” 
said the general, one afternoon, when 
Theodora had spilt a cup of tea into her 
lap. 

*“You offered her cake as if you 
were giving the word of command,” 
said Miss de Laury. ‘I assure you, 
William, accustomed as I am to your 
eccentricities, you made me jump. I 
don’t wonder Theodora was terrified.”’ 

‘But why is she terrified? Jessie 
Thurton would have chaffed me.”’ 

‘* Jessie Thurton is a very different 
person. She is a light-hearted, empty- 
headed girl; and, moreover, you are 
always very kind to her.’’ 

** How can I help being kind to her, 
with her rosy cheeks and her dim- 
ples ?” 

**Theodora has much lovelier fea- 
tures. She can’t help having a less 
brilliant complexion.”’ 

‘¢ But she never laughs.”’ 

*¢ My dear William, her father hasn’t 
been dead a month.”’ 

**T don’t care. She has no business 
to be so gauche. Why last night she 
knocked down the chess-table ! ” 

**T don’t wonder. When she came 
to say good-night, you stood up as if 
you were going to salute.”’ 

*¢ And pray would you have had me 
sit down to shake hands with a lady ? 
Matilda, the girl is an uncompromising 
blunderer. She is spilling things or 
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throwing them down or falling over 
them all day. The kitchen-maid 
couldn’t be more awkward.”’ 

‘*That is undeniable,” said Miss de 
Laury calmly. ‘ But. it’s your fault. 
The poor child is never awkward with 
me. I find her a very pleasant com- 
panion.”’ 

‘¢ Why, she never opens her mouth ! ”’ 

“Not to you! She is naturally 
afraid of you. She has plenty to say 
to me.”’ 

The general shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and I find it uncommonly 
heavy,” he said. 

‘* Poor dear Theodora,” murmured 
Miss de Laury. ‘I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved, William, that even you would 
have fostered such an animus against 
a good girl, merely because she is 
shy.”’ 

**Good!’’ shouted the general. “TI 
don’t believe she’s good. There’s a 
selfish, calculating temper behind that 
white face, or my name’s not William 
de Laury. She’s just the sort to leave 
her comrade on the field—if she’d 
been aman. Those scientific beggars 
always do it. They may talk as much 
as they like about their love for hu- 
manity, but in an emergency it’s their 
own skins they think of. 


Car je le dis et le répéte, 
On n’est pas bon quand on est béte.’’ 


The general could not dispossess 
himself of this idea. He hated science. 
He considered that doctors created dis- 
eases by talking about them, and trying 
to cure them ; and he preferred that 
people should die like gentlemen, be- 
lieving that God’s will must be done ; 
he was irate with the man who had 
spent his time in scientific speculations 
instead of laying up a provision for his 
daughter ; finally, he thought that the 
Brakespears, both father and child, 
were fools, and in the general’s cate- 
gory fools and knaves were pretty 
nearly synonymous terms. Theodora, 
whose little hands and feet were wont 
to do elephantine mischief, irritated 
him sorely, and she irritated him all 
the more because she was so undeni- 
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ably good-looking. It was in vain 
that he told himself that he cared 
not a fig for a pale complexion and 
an intellectual expression ; good fea- 
tures and a graceful figure cannot 
be gainsaid ; Theodora was distinctly 
pretty, and the general, who was sore 
at the influence Dr. Brakespear had 
acquired over his son, was enraged 
when he reflected upon the still greater 
influence that Miss Brakespear was 
likely to exert in the future. 

‘“*Remember, on no pretext what- 
ever is Miss Brakespear to stay over 
the 3lst,’? he said, as July drew to a 
close. 

**T should think she would be only 
too delighted to go,’’ returned Miss de 
Laury. ‘*The poor child must have 
had quite enough of your glowering 
face.”’ 

‘* But is she going ? ” demanded the 
general, a good deal nettled, for he 
considered himself rather a lady-killer. 

‘** Of course — and most gladly.” 

‘¢T don’t know why she should be 
glad,’’ grumbled the general. ‘* Most 
penniless young women are thankful 
to be boarded and lodged for nothing.” 

** Most young ladies, rich or poor, 
are accustomed to being treated with 
greater attention than you have shown 
to Theodora.”’ 

‘“*T have never been rude toa lady 
in my life,’’ cried the general indig- 
nantly. 

Miss de Laury raised her shoulders 
slightly. 

‘*T consider that you have treated 
Theodora with the most chilling sever- 
ity,’ she said. ‘‘ Your formality, your 
unsympathetic demeanor, your imperi- 
ous voice, are enough to make the child 
wish herself in her grave rather than 
in your presence.” 

‘She wants to ruin Arthur,’”’ mut- 
tered the general. 

‘*' Your worldliness is only equalled 
by your lack of chivalry,’? pursued 
Miss de Laury. ‘Take care, William ! 
You may suffer great remorse on your 
death-bed when you remember how 
you have maligned this innocent crea- 
ture.”’ 

Now the general hated the subject of 
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his death-bed. He was of opinion that 
it was a topic of conversation almost 
indelicate, and decidedly unnecessary, 
and he writhed when his sister spoke 
of it familiarly. 

‘“‘Tf I have nothing worse on my 
conscience than my behavior to Miss 
Brakespear, I shall do very well,’’ he 
said crossly. ‘‘ Pray, Matilda, keep 
your strictures to yourself! Miss 
Brakespear is a great annoyance to me, 
I admit; but I am not aware that I 
have treated her with any want of 
courtesy, and I will not have my con- 
duct called in question. I am a truth- 
ful man, and I can’t pretend to be 
attached to a person whom I cordially 
dislike, and you can’t expect it. If 
Miss Brakespear doesn’t like me, she 
can go. J haven’t pressed her to stay,” 
said the general, puffing out his cheeks 
and distending his nostrils. 

Nevertheless, he was ashamed of 
himself. He went off to smoke a soli- 
tary pipe, and reviewing his conduct in 
the light of his sister’s words, he saw 
that he had been unkind to his young 
guest. She was timid, and he had not 
re-assured her; she was in grief, and 
he had not attempted to cheer her. 
Certainly she had dared to love his son, 
but though this was most presumptu- 
ous, it argued that she had good taste. 
The general had been calling himself 
a miserable sinner in church for fifty- 
five years, and now he called himself a 
miserable sinner out of church. He 
was more sorry, indeed, for his inhos- 
pitality to Theodora than for all the 
other sins of omission and commission 
in his life. He had broken all the com- 
mandments — in the spirit, if not in the 
letter — but none of these aberrations 
preyed upon him so much as the knowl- 
edge that he had distressed the gentle 
girl under his roof. As by a flash of 
lightning, the enormity of his behavior 
was revealed to him, and he saw plainly 
that he had been cruel to the forlorn 
orphan. He had been stiff when he 
should have been kindly ; he had been 
ceremonious when he should have been 
tender. The poor general blamed him- 
self with the utmost severity ; he felt 
that he was degraded; there was no 
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further hope of self esteem in this 
world, or of salvation in the next. 

The general did nothing by halves, 
and when he met Theodora at dinner, 
he spoke to her softly and endeavored 
to draw her into ordinary conversation. 
But his efforts were unsuccessful. 
Theodora did not perceive his drift, 
and was as nervous and monosyllabic 
as ever. Truth to tell, his affability 
bewildered her, and she attributed it 
to caprice, and perhaps to the relief 
he experienced at her approaching 
departure. So he strove to make the 
amende in vain. He who will not 
when he may, when he will he shall 
have nay. 

The next day was the annual village 
féte, when every one, high and low, 
repaired to the grounds of the Hall and 
made holiday. Of course the general 
and Miss de Laury always took part in 
the festivities, and all the servants 
went too, and the house was locked up. 
But this year there was Theodora to be 
thought of — Theodora who could not 
go in her deep mourning. Atluncheon, 
the general inquired anxiously what 
was going to happen. 

‘“*Theodora says she doesn’t mind 
staying in the house alone,” replied 
Miss de Laury. 

** But I don’t know that I can allow 
that,” cried the general, bristling with 
gallantry. 

‘*¢O please, please ! ’’ entreated Theo- 
dora, overturning her wine-glass in her 
trepidation. 

The general felt as if he had spilled 
the claret, and hastened to repair the 
damage. But Theodora was more up- 
set than the glass. Her slender frame 
quivered, and she furtively wiped away 
a tear. The general was filled with 
compunction. 

‘¢Never mind, never mind,’’ he re- 
iterated. 

But Theodora was too much agitated 
to perceive that his manner was al- 
tered, and she could eat no more. 

** Theodora will be all right,’’ said 
Miss de Laury. ‘I shall leave you 
the key-basket, my dear, and you can 
make yourself a cup of tea when you 
like.” 
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The general did not see Theodora 
again, and he went off to the féte a 
heart-broken man. On this afternoon 
he felt that a smile from that melan- 
choly girl would be worth more to him 
than all the rubies of Burma. He was 
wretched because he had frightened 
her; he was miserable because she 
had misunderstood him. At last his 
troubled feelings became too much for 
him, and he resolved to slip away and 
lay his sorrow and his penitence at 
Theodora’s feet. He was not a man to 
hesitate. No sooner had he made his 
decision than he put it into execution, 
and, stealing away like a schoolboy 
bent on some nefarious design, he 
posted to his own home as fast as his 
feet would carry him. 

Meanwhile, Theodora lay on the 
comfortable couch in Miss de Laury’s 
pretty morning-room and lost herself in 
areverie. Shedid not attempt to read, 
but she took Arthur’s letter out of her 
pocket and held it in her hand, think- 
ing about the writer with a great many 
heart-beats, and regretting that it was 
not convenient for Miss de Laury to 
keep her until after her nephew’s ar- 
rival, and grieving bitterly that she had 
been unable to render herself accept- 
able to Arthur’s father. 

‘¢ The general hates me,”’ thought the 
poor girl, “‘and I could never marry a 
man whose father did not receive me 
graciously.”” 

She was very sad. Still, it was a 
beautiful thought that Arthur loved 
her, and—reading between the lines 
of Arthur’s letter, she could not but 
believe that he loved her — and at least 
she must be associated with him when 
he began to pursue her father’s inves- 
tigations, since many of Mr. Brake- 
spear’s papers could only be deciphered 
and explained by his daughter. Thus 
the hot summer afternoon wore tran- 
quilly away. Theodora, who shook 
with terror when the general spoke to 
her or handed her a cup of tea, had no 
fear of being alone. She had lived in 
the village all her life, and knew every 
person in it, and she felt no nervous 
apprehensions as to her _ personal 
safety. She did not imagine that she 
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heard muffled footsteps on the ground, 
or subdued whispers in the hall; she 
did not start when the clock clicked 
convulsively ; she felt no anxiety when 
the dogs in the stable-yard barked 
loudly. She lay in the shaded, lily- 
scented room, with the key-basket at 
her elbow, thinking a good deal of her 
dear father’s death, and of the gen- 
eral’s dislike of her, but a great deal 
more of Arthur and his letter. Perhaps 
she fell asleep. Who can determine the 
exact boundary between day-dreaming 
and the dreams of sleep? At all 
events it seemed to her that Arthur 
had come into the room, and now stood 
looking at her. She opened her eyes 
suddenly. At the foot of the sofa was 
aman with a shock head and a bad 
countenance, clothed in ragged and 
dirty fustian, his hands red and soiled, 
his boots heavy and hobnailed. He 
was a stranger to her. 

‘Where is the key of the store- 
room ?”’ he muttered hoarsely. 

Now the store-room was situated 
half-way up the stairs—a good-sized 
chamber whose window was strongly 
barred, and where a quantity of valu- 
able plate was kept, as well as the tea 
and sugar. Theodora had been inside 
it many times, and she knew that sev- 
eral hundred pounds worth of old 
family silver lay there — the general’s 
most precious possession. In an in- 
stant her hand was on the key-basket. 
The tramp made a step forward. 

** Drop that !”? he growled. 
see |” 

Theodora withdrew her hand, and 
her visitor pounced upon the basket 
and poured its contents on the table. 
There were two or three bunches of 
small keys, but there was no key that 
looked as if it unlocked aroom. The 
man looked up. Theodora had moved 
towards the window. 

‘*Where’s that key?’’ demanded 
the ugly fellow, striding across the 
room. 

‘* Here! ”’ cried Theodora, holding it 
up between her finger and thumb. 

Then, quick as thought, she sprang 
over the low window-sill, drew the 
window down behind her, and sped 


‘“* Let’s 
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away through the garden like light- 
ning. She had gained but a second. 
Instantly the tramp threw up the sash 
and was after her. Patter, patter went 
her little feet along the gravel walks 
and through the shrubberies! Thud, 
thud went the ponderous tread of the 
rogue behind her! She was fleet, but 
he was much stronger. She began to 
pant, but he knew how to run, and he 
gained steadily on her. Once she 
looked behind, and saw him closing in 
upon her. Then she redoubled her 
exertions, but she was getting ex- 
hausted, and there was an agonizing 
stitch in her side. She was making for 
the pond. If she could but reach the 
pond she would be safe. She could 
swim, and she would plunge into it 
without fear ; but it was known to be 
deep and the tramp would hesitate to 
follow. There she would be safe ; for 
even if the tramp hovered on the bank, 
over the hill, above the pond, the gen- 
eral and Miss de Laury would pres- 
ently come, returning from the Hall. 

But would her strength hold out ? 
Her feet seemed to be tied together ; 
her breath came in labored gasps ; the 
pain in her side amounted to anguish. 
Tramp, tramp, came her pursuer! He 
was at her heels; she felt his hot 
breath upon her neck; she felt his 
rough grasp upon her arm. With one 
mighty effort, and uttering a piercing 
cry, she threw the key from her as far 
as she could. 

Splash ! 
water. 

Then Theodora fell to the ground, 
and lost consciousness. 

*T’ll pay you out for this!” cried 
the baffled man. 

And he kicked the girl’s prostrate 
form — once, twice — with his terrible 
boots. But not again! The general 
had seen it all from the brow of the 
hill, and now—with the roar as of 
many lions —he descended. 

When Theodora came to herself, the 
general was bending over her with a 
face whose expression she could not 
mistake. She smiled faintly. 

“T’ve saved the plate,” she mur- 
mured. 


It had fallen into the 
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That was only a blind. It was the key 
of the back door. The key of the 
store-room is in my pocket.”’ 

Then she fainted again. 

The 31st of July came, but there was 
no talk of Theodora leaving the gen- 
eral’s house. Several of her ribs were 
broken, and she lay in bed up-stairs. 

‘How is she?” asked the general 
for the thousandth time, when his 
sister came down to tea. 

**She is going on very well,” replied 
Miss de Laury. ‘ But it will be some 
time before she quite recovers from 
the shock.” 

*¢ She is a noble girl —she is a fine 
creature !’’ cried the general enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘ I hope she has everything 
she wants, Matilda. I wish no ex- 
pense spared.”’ 

‘¢ None shall be pend, I am anx- 
ious to get Theodora well, so that she 
may go.”? 

‘*Go!’’ exclaimed the general. 

“Yes. You said you should turn 
her out if she stayed after the 31st.” 

“TI turn her out!” cried the gen- 
eral distractedly. ‘*I turn out that 
gallant little thing! Matilda, have 
you taken leave of your senses? 
Don’t you see that circumstances have 
altered the case? I won’t hear of 
Miss Brakespear leaving my house. 
And, Matilda,’”? he added, “if Arthur 
and she are really in love with each 
other, I will make things easy for 
them.”’ 

** Much better not,’ rejoined Miss 
de Laury, her eyes twinkling. ‘* Ar- 
thur had much better turn his thoughts 
to Jessie Thurton.”’ 

** Jessie Thurton!’’ ejaculated the 
general. ‘* Why, she says herself she 
would have surrendered the key at 
once ! ”’ 

‘*¢ But she is so pretty, William ! ”’ 

‘** Not nearly as pretty as Miss Brake- 
spear.”’ 

*¢ And she chaffs you! ”’ 

** Theodora,”’ said the general softly, 
‘*¢ smiled at me like an angel.’’ 

‘* But she is dreadfully gauche,” con- 
‘tinued Miss de Laury. ‘She is spill- 


“And the key isn’t lost.| ing things, or throwing them down, or 
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falling over them all day. The kitchen- 
maid couldn’t be more awkward. Be- 
ware, William ! Those scientific people 
are never good. In an emergency 
it’s their own skins they always think 
of. 

Car je le dis et le répéte, 

On n’est pas bon quand on est béte.’’ 


‘¢ But she wasn’t béte,” said the gen- 


eral impressively. ‘*She had the key 
in her pocket all the time.’’ 





From The National Review. 

COLERIDGE’S LETTERS.' 
BY 
COLERIDGE’s letters, says his grand- 
son, in the interesting collection just 
published, ‘‘ lack style.’”? He was fas- 
tidious in correcting his poetry ; but 
his letters were poured out carelessly 
at the impulse of the moment. This, 
indeed, is not more true of the letters 
than of Coleridge’s prose writings in 
general. A large proportion of his col- 
lected works are made up of margin- 
alia—of thoughts scrawled upon his 
books at the instant that they crossed 
his menvai field of vision. He does 
not wait to let his ideas clarify ; and 
takes no trouble to comb out his lan- 
guage into the clearest logical order. 
His sentences, as he remarks himself, 
are like the Surinam toad — bearing a 
whole progeny upon its back. Thoughts 
beget thoughts as he writes, and their 
intrusion into the world is marked by 
parentheses and complicated involu- 
tions forced upon him in the attempt to 
hook them on to the original grammat- 
ical construction. He extemporizes 
strange neologisms by random snatches 
at a passing thought. ‘* Coadunation, 
concorporated, multeity, inturbidate, 
chronochorhistorical, exauctoration, il- 
laqueate, heautophany, artefacts,’’ oc- 
cur in a few pages of the ‘ Literary 
Remains.’’ He has not troubled him- 
self to hunt for the English word. In 
this sense, the letters have generally as 
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little ‘* style’? as the marginal notes. 
But, for the same reason, they have, in 
a very high degree, the interest of dis- 
playing character. We see the man’s 
mind at work ; catch his thoughts as 
they rise, before they have had time to 
incarnate themselves in the most appro- 
priate words, but also before they have 
been rubbed down into commonplace. 
Literary form isa very good thing in 
its way ; but a man shows himself more 
characteristically in his undress than 
when he has arrayed himself in the 
proper court costume. The curious 
freshness of many of Coleridge’s scat- 
tered remarks is no doubt due in part 
to our admission to those initial stages 
of his mental operations, of which all 
signs are removed by more finished 
workmanship. 

Mr. Ernest Coleridge’s collection, 
containing many previously unpub- 
lished letters, and bringing together 
others previously dispersed in a variety 
of books, shows very strikingly this 
peculiar charm. An interest in Cole- 
ridge, to quote his grandson ‘again, 
‘survives and must alway survive.”’ 
So long, at least, as men take any in- 
terest in English literature, there must 
always be an interest in a man whose 
poetry has so unique and magical a 
charm, and whose philosophy, what- . 
ever else may be said of it, was the 
leaven which set up a fermentation in 
an uncongenial atmosphere of thought. 
There is something to be learnt of Cole- 
ridge’s philosophical and poetical prin- 
ciples from ‘these pages; significant 
indications of the way in which he was 
affected by German speculations in one 
department, and by Bowles (the ‘ bard 
of my idolatry”’) and Wordsworth in 
the other. This may give a passing 
hint to the student of Coleridge’s 
works. But the revelation of character 
is the point upon which I desire to 
dwell for a little ; for it is in this direc- 
tion, I think, that the letters have a 
remarkable interest. The book should 
be used in conjunction with Mr. Dykes 
Campbell’s recent ‘‘ narrative,’ which 
will sufficiently explain the bearing of 
any allusions, and the two together will 
give an impression not often surpassed 
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in our literature. We may get to know 
Coleridge almost as we know Pepys, 
and though Coleridge’s letters have not 
that peculiar vein of unconscious hu- 
mor, which in Pepys is so delicious, 
they have the advantage of making us 
intimate with an incomparably richer 
intellect and more complex character. 
Coleridge in one letter compares his 
own style to Bacon’s. The resem- 
blance is not very obvious, but there is 
a certain similarity in the interest ex- 
cited by the two men. Bacon’s letters, 
like Coleridge’s, reveal to us an aston- 
ishingly powerful intellect, combined 
with the excessive amount of what is 
called ‘human nature”? which was 
fatal to the completeness of his achieve- 
ments. 

Mr. Ernest Coleridge asks the ques- 
tion how far or at what period it can be 
right to make such a revelation. The 
Coleridge family complained bitterly of 
the publication of certain letters which 
first made generally known the weak- 
nesses of their relation. Whether such 
complaints were justifiable or not, they 
have no relevance to-day. The facts of 
Coleridge’s addiction to opium and of 
his general incapacity for anything 
‘* that presented itself in the shape of 
a duty ’ have been made public beyond 
recall. The only thing that can be 
done is to show the whole man, so that 
the real bearing of the facts may be 
fairly understood. That, moreover, is 
substantially Coleridge’s best apology. 
We could not, without such knowledge, 
account for the astonishing contrast 
between his reputation among the 
ablest men of his time and the frag- 
mentary and imperfect character of his 
performance. We can forgive certain 
strange plagiarisms when we under- 
stand the abnormal state in which they 
were committed. If we did not know 
that he took opium, we should have to 
set him down as consciously dishon- 
est. But, besides this, the weaknesses 
which caused such bitter remorse are 
far more calculated to excite pity than 
any other emotion. No one could 
meet the living Coleridge without more 
or less loving him ; and when we see 
the man in these unreserved confes- 





sions, we perceive with growing clear- 
ness how kindly and tender were his 
real springs of conduct, though his life 
was all broken and shattered by the 
master infirmity. The anti-vivisection- 
ists sometimes horrify us by describing 
the poison which paralyzes all the 
active powers of the body while leav- 
ing the sensibilities untouched. Cole- 
ridge offers a study of that kind to 
psychologists. His will, no doubt, was 
congenitally feeble. ‘ Indolence capa- 
ble of energies,” as he says in a 
remarkable passage of early self-por- 
traiture, was characteristic of his whole 
appearance. He could absorb enor- 
mous masses of reading, and speak or 
write with amazing fluency ; but the 
energy could not be co-ordinated or 
concentrated. It flowed hither and 
thither spontaneously along the chan- 
nels dictated by the dominant feeling 
of the moment. <As_ psychologists 
phrase it, he had lost his power of 
‘‘inhibition.’”? He could not suppress 
or restrain his emotions. He valued 
metaphysical research, as he says in 
his pathetic ode, because 


haply by abstruse research to steal 
From my own nature all the natural man 


was his ‘‘sole resource, his only plan.” 
He could distract his mind from one 
pursuit by another, but could not force 
his energies to converge upon a single 
or distant aim. Painful emotions were 
evaded, instead of being met face to 
face. When he heard suddenly at 
Malta of John Wordsworth’s death he 
tried to stagger out of a public room, 
and before he reached the door fell to 
the floor in a convulsive hysteric fit, 
and was ill for a fortnight. He then 
declared that he was unable to open 
any letters lest they should bring news 
of the death of one of his children. 
The intensity of his feelings paralyzed 
instead of stimulating his powers. 
‘“Vexations and preyings upon the 
spirit,” he says, ‘‘ pluck out the wing- 
feathers of the mind.’ He is like a 
criminal upon the wheel, held down, 
not by chains, but by impotence of will, 
feeling every blow with singular inten- 
sity, but only capable of meeting it by 
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shutting his eyes as long as possible, or 
trying to distract his mind by puzzling 
over the problems most remote from 
practical application. The effect of 
this passive attitude is that his feel- 
ings, instead of propelling him along 
any line of conduct, are discharged in 
pathetic moans and piteous calls for 
sympathy from all his friends. He 
seems to be an external spectator of his 
own life, looking on with keen interest, 
but unable to do anything to control 
the course of events. He is always 
speculating upon his own character and 
the character of his friends with re- 
markable subtlety, frequently giving 
very clear and sound judgment of facts, 
not unmixed with touches of humor, 
occasionally showing strange ingenuity 
in discovering the most plausible rea- 
sons for his most unpractical decisions, 
and so constantly revealing a character 
which would be admirable if it led to 
the corresponding actions, and is lov- 
able, though it leads to nothing more 
than helpless preparation for setting 
about doing something to-morrow. 

The letters take us through his life ; 
one of the strangest and most broken 
careers ever packed into some sixty 
years. Fora moment he flashes upon 
us as a promising and perhaps rather 
too social undergraduate. Suddenly we 
find him converted into Private Com- 
berbacke of the 15th Light Dragoons, 
and beginning the passionate wail of 
mournful confessions which are to last 
through life. We infer dimly that the 
catastrophe was partly due to his love 
of Mary Evans —the woman appar- 
ently “‘whom I loved,’’ as he after- 
wards tells Southey, “to an excess 
which you in your warmest dream of 
fancy could never shadow out.’’ Then 
he is transformed into a ‘“ Pantiso- 
crat,’”? going to set up Utopia in 
America, and marrying Sara Fricker 
as part of the scheme. He persuades 
himself that he is really in love, though 
he is afterwards to confess that never 
did two persons come together so 
utterly ‘“‘contrariant in their primary 
and organical constitution.”” The 
dream collapses before it is clearly im- 
agined, and changes into another. 
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Coleridge resolves to support himself 
on half the proverbial three acres and 
to act as ** cook, butler, scullion, shoe- 
cleaner, occasional nurse, gardener, 
pig-protector, chaplain, secretary, poet, 
reviewer, and omnium botherum shilling 
scavenger.’’ He starts more or less on 
this judicious scheme, varied by occa- 
sional turns at being Unitarian 
preacher, private tutor, journalist, and 
lecturer. He bursts out into rhapso- 
dies of astonishment and indignation 
at the perverseness of things in gen- 
eral, when these brilliant plans have 
exploded in spite of the most judicious 
exposition of the sensible grounds of 
his actions. Theu he goes off to Ger- 
many to study pailosophy, and finds 
ais separation from his family intoler- 
able, and returns to England to try his 
hand at journalism, which speedily be- 
comes intolerable, too, and retreats to 
Keswick, where he discovers the “‘ con- 
trariant character”? of his and Mrs. 
Coleridge’s organical constitutions and 
seeks relief in opium and Kant, and 
goes off to act as secretary to the gov- 
ernor of Malta, and speedily returns to 
try lecturing and publishing, and philo- 
sophical discourses and writing plays, 
till he seems to be finally sinking out 
of sight as a hopeless slave of opium. 
Then suddenly comes the strangely 
fortunate transformation, when he is 
taken in charge by the kind Gillmans, 
is at once enveloped with a halo of 
sanctity, and becomes the venerated 
oracle for young enthusiasts, delivering 
his marvellous monologues upon High- 
gate Hill. Such a career shows that 
there are no want of texts for sermons 
upon himself, and these letters contain 
a series of such discourses, containing 
some of the strangest that ever a man 
preached upon himself. 

Life to Coleridge was a dream, or a 
broken series of dreams. It unrolls 
itself before him with strange, arbi- 
trary shiftings of scenery, indepen- 
dently of his volitions. His great 
poems are dreams; ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner,” like his creator, looks on 
without the slightest power of control 
at the marvellous series of imagery — 
sometimes a nightmare, and sometimes 
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a vision of exquisite beauty — in which 
he somehow plays, or submits to taking 
a part. ‘“‘*When I am wounded by a 
friend, or receive an unpleasant letter,” 
says Coleridge himself,! “‘ it throws me 
into a state very nearly resembling that 
of a dream.’ The question is rather 
whether anything ever quite awakes 
him. His intellect, it is true, is always 
active, but always at the mercy of the 
dream. He is always finding plausible 
reasons for everything ; proving that 
his wildest schemes are the dictates of 
plain common sense ; framing marvel- 
lous and elaborate explanations of his 
conduct, while the reader at once per- 
ceives that he is all the while simply 
obeying his fancies and his indolence. 
He dreams when he is_ publishing 
the Friend that he is acting in the 
most business-like way, and almost 
persuades his familiars that he is at 
last striking into a judicious path. 
Yet he is all the time dawdling in the 
old fashion, and throwing away twice 
as much energy in writing letters about 
his plans as would have enabled him 
to have carried them out punctually 
and effectively. When the dream has 
become a thing of the past he will per- 
ceive its weakness as clearly as any- 
body, and give vent to the passionate 
regrets which would be of some use if 
they could be turned into a stimulus to 
future action. And yet there is some- 
thing so pathetic and amiable in his 
lamentations and his aspirations that 
we feel that reproaches would have 
been harsh at the time, and are cruel 
in the retrospect. These letters bring 
out very curiously the way in which 
his friends were affected by his singu- 
lar vagaries. He supplies not only the 
text but the comment. He is fully 
aware of all that can be said in the 
matter. There is a curious bit of 
analysis, for example, of the characters 
of himself and his wife, given when 
the first thought of separation had oc- 
curred. Nobody could explain the dif- 
ference better. Mrs. Coleridge, he 
observes, “‘ has an innocent mind, but 
it uniformly projects itself forth to 


1 Literary Remains, i. 247. 





recriminate instead of turning itself 
inwards with a silent self-questioning.”’ 
The poor woman, therefore, is stung 
when she is told of her faults, and re- 
sents domestic criticism. Coleridge, 
on the contrary, has such a ‘‘ complete 
self-knowledge, mixed with intellec- 
tual complacency,’’ that, in short, he 
takes lively interest in contemplating 
his own shortcomings, and has a “ con- 
sequent slowness in amending them.’’ 
When there is a dispute at home, Mrs. 
Coleridge will never see that she is 
wrong, which seems strangely unrea- 
sonable to the husband. He, mean- 
while seeing with singular clearness 
that he is also in the wrong, will not 
take the trouble to improve, which to 
the wife seems equally unreasonable. 
Having expounded the theory of the 
situation with undeniable lucidity, 
Coleridge assumes that the evil is as 
good as amended. Husband and wife 
will in future be on the best of terms, 
and their brother-in-law, Southey, 
takes a deep delight in observing the 
change in their relations. The result 
was, of course, that Coleridge in a few 
months found it desirable to go to 
regions whither Mrs. Coleridge could 
not accompany him. 

The relation to Southey himself is 
equally characteristic. It is an old 
theory that a man’s fate is determined 
by the shape of his nose. It is only 
necessary to glance at the aquiline 
feature of Southey, to recognize the 
decisive, self-reliant character of the 
man who could write an epic every 
morning from six till eight and a his- 
tory from nine till one. Coleridge’s 
indefinite nose showed, on the other 
hand, as Hazlitt observed, the want of 
purpose which marred his life. It was 
an odd fate which brought two men, so 
radically ‘‘contrariant”? in constitu- 
tion, into such close alliance, and fora 
short time made them set up as the 
Romulus and Remus of a new society. 
Southey, of course, was the first to 
recover a comparative sanity. He 
made up his mind to make his living 
by commonplace industry, and the first 
touch of obvious prudence was enough 
}to cause the collapse of the Pantiso- 
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cratic dream. But Coleridge was still 
dreaming ; and the long letter in 
which he denounces the disturber of 
his peace from the loftiest moral point 
of view is a true curiosity of literature. 
Southey, it appears, is lost to Coleridge 
because he is ‘lost to virtue.”? Cole- 
ridge had watched his fall; he had 
heard of a conversation in which 
Southey first showed symptoms of 
weakness with “ loathings of unutter- 
able contempt.’? Southey had actually 
proposed to keep some of his own 
property for himself! Nay, Coleridge 
suspected him of even listening to the 
‘‘doughty sophistry’? of the uncle 
who wished him to take orders; 
and performed the “ office of still- 
struggling friendship’? by writing 
freely about such ‘‘enormous guilt.” 
Southey, however, was “‘ diverted from 
being a priest’ by “‘ the weight of in- 
famy”’ which that action would bring 
upon him “like the rush of waters.’’ 
Southey, such was his audacity, had 
quoted a sentence of Coleridge’s as im- 
plying approval of his plans. It, of 
course, meant only a pious aspiration 
that ‘‘however wickedly you might 
act, God would make it ultimately for 
the best.””> Then the wretched man 
had thought of going to another 
‘‘ wicked profession,” the bar, instead 
of giving all his money to start his 
brother in business. He proposed to 
support himself upon £100 a year. 
““T,”? exclaims his monitor ‘ neither 
have nor could deign to have a hundred 


a year.” ‘*O selfish, money-loving 
man. ... O God! that such a mind 


should fall in love with that low, 
dirty, money-grubbing trull, Worldly 
Prudence !”? Southey had not only 
resorted to the miserable subterfuge of 
saying that he ought to support his 
family, but had hinted at Coleridge’s 
indolence ! A shocking misrepresen- 
tation! ‘*The truth is you sat down 
and wrote ; I used to saunter about 
and think what I should write.’’ What 
can be clearer? Industry should be 
reckoned by the number of thoughts, 
not by the number of lines through 
which they are diffused. Coleridge 
had been the really industrious man ; 
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though he admits, for the sake of argu- 
ment at least, that at one time he may 
have been “ criminally indolent.’”’ But 
then Southey ought to have told him of 
it before and rejected him, if incur- 
able, as an unworthy Pantisocrat. And 
so Coleridge can end with prayers for 
his former friend’s happiness, only 
with a delicate reminder that virtue 
alone is final happiness. Never did 
idle apprentice deliver such a lecture to 
his industrious rival ! 

This agreeable epistle was delivered 
to Southey on the eve of his wedding 
day. Southey seems to have believed 
—no doubt erroneously —that Cole- 
ridge had “calumniated” him in 
private. The rupture which followed 
was partly smoothed over in time, and 
Coleridge could in later years write 
affectionately to his friend, and often 
praise him warmly. The old feelings, 
however, could never be restored, and, 
indeed, the later relations between the 
two were enough to try the patienee of 
the partner upon whom a lion’s share 
of the burthen was thrown. The curi- 
ous point, however, is the ingenious 
self-deception which enables the indo- 
lent dreamer to figure himself in all 
sincerity as the high-minded, energetic 
enthusiast, who can look down upon 
all prudential considerations from the 
loftiest heights of self-denying mo- 
rality. Coleridge is soon bewailing his 
many woes, which in truth were 
serious enough, to his excellent friend 
Poole. Poole has heard of a poor 
cottage at Nether-Stowey. Coleridge 
has ‘thought much, and calmly cal- 
culated time and money with unexcep- 
tional accuracy,’’ and the result is his 
resolution to settle down upon the 
acre-and-a-half, and learn to be an 
efficient agriculturist. He will have 
six companions, his wife, his baby, his. 
own “shaping and disquisitive mind,” 
his books, his *‘ beloved friend Thomas. 
Poole,” and lastly, ‘‘ Nature looking at 
him with a thousand looks of beauty 
and a thousand melodies of love.” 
Pantisocrasy has vanished’ with 
Southey’s friendship, but Coleridge is 
absorbed in his fresh vision of an idyl- 
lic existence. Alas! Poole writes that. 
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the cottage is really too bad, and that 
Coleridge would be better off in a 
neighboring village, where there are 
some pleasant neighbors. The threat- 
ened dispersion of his dream gives 
Coleridge the ** most unexpected and 
acute pain.” ‘‘ Neighbors!” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘can mere juxtaposition form 
a neighborhood? As well should the 
louse in my head call himself my 
friend, and the flea in my bosom style 
herself my love!’ Poole must have 
some mysterious reasons for proposing 
a change of plan. He has been three 
mouths forming it; he was interested 
in it ‘even to an excess and violence 
of Hope.’’ Can he “abandon it for 
darkness and a renewal of anxieties 
which might be fatal to him?” At 
the proposed village he would be 
haunted with ghosts, ‘‘the ghosts of 
Otway and Chatterton, and the phan- 
tasms of a wife broken-hearted, and 
a hunger-bitten baby. Oh, Thomas 
Poole! Thomas Poole! if you did but 
know what a Father and a Husband 
must feel who toils with his brain for 
uncertain bread! I dare not think of 
it! The evil face of Frenzy looks at 
me!’’ Poole apparently gave way to 
this pathetic appeal; and Coleridge 
settled at Stowey for a time as we all 
know, and made a place of pilgrimage 
for all lovers of literary associations. 
He wrote his masterpieces of poetry ; 
and some at least of his dreams became 
incarnate for the delight of all future 
lovers of poetry. 

Nether-Stowey naturally suggests 
Wordsworth ; and here again we have 
a curiously characteristic story. Cole- 
ridge’s admiration for Wordsworth was 
of the warmest and most genuine. ‘I 
speak,”’ he says, ‘‘ with heartfelt sin- 
cerity and (I think) unblinded judg- 
ment, when I tell you that I feel 
myself a little man by his side, and yet 
do not think myself a less man than I 
formerly thought myself!’’ He pro- 
ceeds to compare the ‘*‘ Borderers”’ to 
Shakespeare, and apparently with a 
preference for Wordsworth. In his 
works there are “no inequalities.” 
Coleridge’s admiration must have be- 
come more reasonable, as is sufficiently 
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proved by his famous criticism of 
Wordsworth in the ‘‘ Biographia Lite- 
raria.”” But they continued to be on 
the most affectionate terms, in spite 
of their curious contrast of character, 
until the singular falling out which 
occupies some space in these letters. 
Coleridge had left the lakes for Lon- 
don, in company with the Basil Mon- 
tagus, with whom he was to stay for an 
indefinite time. Wordsworth thought 
it only prudent to warn Montagu of the 
fact of which he had sufficient expe- 
rience —that Coleridge’s ways were 
sometimes hard to reconcile with the 
regular habits of a respectable family. 
Montagu, for some inscrutable reason, 
reported this to Coleridge. Words- 
worth, he appears to have said, 
declares that you are an ‘absolute nui- 
sance ’’ in a family, and that he “ has 
no hopes of your reform.’’ This, no 
doubt, was an unpleasant remark from 
a dear friend, and not the less unpleas- 
ant because it had a certain resem- 
blance to the facts. Coleridge, of 
course, was deeply stung; he left 
Montagu and took up with his kind 
friends the Morgans. He should, as 
he saw when it was too late, have 
spoken to Wordsworth himself. But 
that was too painful ; he began a score 
of times to write to Wordsworth’s 
sister-in-law, but gave it ‘‘ up from ex- 
cess of agitation.”” Meanwhile some 
outlet for the agitation was necessary. 
He went to the Lambs, after hearing 
some report, wild and pale and agi- 
tated ; and after ‘‘an agony of weep- 
ing,” confided the tragedy to Mary 
Lamb. Then, as he explains, it was 
due to his old friendship that he should 
give the story to Mr. Morgan and to 
Morgan’s wife and sister; and when 
the Southeys came to London, it was a 
duty to tell them. With those excep- 
tions, he does not remember to have 
confided to any one, unless, indeed, 
they knew something about it before ; 
and so he had to explain matters to 
Mr. Clarkson and to Sir G. Beaumont. 
The story was soon being told at “a 
hundred tables,’’ but he is quite sure, 
after this exemplary reticence, that 
none of the talkers can have got the 
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details through him. All this is told 
by way of apology to Wordsworth 
eighteen months later, when Crabb 
Robinson made up the quarrel. Words- 
worth, of course, disavowed the offen- 
sive words, though he could not quite 
disavow the substance ; and if Cole- 
ridge had applied to him at once, the 
quarrel might have been nipped in the 
bud. As it was, it became one of the 
**four griping and grasping sorrows”’ 
of his life—a mysterious phrase in a 
letter to Allsop which long puzzled his 
biographers. It is creditable to the 
persons concerned that after all the 
gossip the story was so long kept from 
public notice ; but we can read it now 
without regret. Nothing could better 
illustrate Coleridge’s character. He 
had suffered, he says, more from his 
‘‘amiable propensities than from his 
worst faults and most erroneous hab- 
its.”” That is the natural effect of his 
strange paralysis of will. He could 
love Wordsworth so warmly and sin- 
cerely as to suffer agony from a belief 
of his friend’s unkindness. He could 
weep and faint and pour out his sor- 
rows to others, and cultivate the mor- 
bid feeling till every allusion became a 
torment ; but he could not make the 
one effort of asking for any explana- 
tion. It is easy to weep with sympa- 
thetic friends ; but it requires a certain 
exertion of will to put to a friend the 
embarrassing question : ** What did you 
mean by it?” 

It would take Coleridge’s own power 
of ingenious analyzing and moralizing 
to follow out these tortuous workings 
of a nature so rich in emotion and 
intellect, and so absolutely devoid of 
volition. Nobody could lecture more 
sagaciously on his own defects, point 
out the evil results, and even suggest 
the remedy. The charm of the man 
is that in all the strangely various, and 
sometimes markedly keen, emotions to 
which he gives utterance, there is no 
touch of morose or bitter feeling ; at 
most, he shows a certain annoyance at 
the success of men of inferior ability ; 
he is a little apt in the retrospect to 
exaggerate his own past achievements, 
as well as to over-estimate more ex- 
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travagantly the achievements to come 
when that great work is finished. But 
it would be brutal to grudge such a 
salve to the remorse which is always 
ready to rise up in his mind, as the 
death of the albatross came back to 
his mariner. The letters, indeed, are 
often so plausible that the reader, who 
does not learn the facts from outside, 
may easily miss the real point ; and it 
is perhaps, therefore, permissible to 
point out that with a little study they 
may be made to yield more remarkable 
revelations than lie on the surface. 


Women. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BURMESE WOMEN. 

NOWHERE under the sun has any 
nation accorded to its women such ab- 
solute freedom, such entire command 
of their lives and property, as have the 
Burmese. They stand in every way 
on an absolute equality with men, as 
far as law, as religion, and as custom 
are concerned. Just as no conquest 
has ever obliged the Burmese to resort 
to feudalism, so it has never caused 
the seclusion of the women, nor been 
the reason of one-sided laws of inher- 
itance. In the face of the law man and 
woman are alike. Girls share equally 
with boys in all inheritance, and they 
inherit absolutely. There are no trus- 
tees between a woman and her prop- 
erty, and when she marries she retains 
it. Her husband has no control over 
it at all, neither has he any legal con- 
trol over her. From her childhood up 
she is free. Parentage has never been 
another form of slavery in Burma, as 
it has been elsewhere. Children are 
uot so much ordered as guided and 
cared for, and when comparatively 
young they are practically given con- 
trol over their own doings. Not with- 
out advice carefully and usefully given, 
not without every precaution against ill 
that care can devise, but there is little 
command and no compulsion. Chiv- 
alry, which praised women as gods and 
treated them as slaves, never came to 
Burma. No Burman lover sings his 
mistress as something too good for this 
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world, and then treats her as some- 
thing infinitely inferior to himself. 
Their religion has never considered 
them as the source of all evil, has never 
warned man against them as snares to 
lead men to hell, and no pope has ever 
called them the ‘sole hope of the 
Church.’’ There has been no second- 
rate literature to give them false ideals 
of themselves, of man, and of the 
world. They have always been held for 
what they are, and they have had free- 
dom to find their own place in a very 
real world, unfettered by conventions 
and rules. They have always had fair 
play, both from men and from them- 
selves, and they have been held the 
best judges of what will soil them. 
No artificial ideals from long past ages 
have been held up to them as eternal 
copies ; it has been left to their own 
good sense and to the eternal fitness of 
things to determine what is womanly 
and what is not. Thus they have 
found what under the varying circum- 
stances of life is the best life for them, 
and as circumstances change so will 
they. Of all women in the world none 
are more womanly than she is, none 
possess in greater strength all the 
nameless attraction of a woman. She 
is no Helen, she is no Aspasia, least of 
all is she an Amazon ; but to those who 
know her she is everything that is 
lovely and desirable in womanhood. 
And when I say that Burmese women 
are not beautiful it must not be sup- 
posed that they are ugly. Beauty in 
women is a matter of convention. 
What was beautiful two hundred years 
ago in England is not beautiful to-day. 
So new-comers to Burma wonder at 
those who speak of charm in a woman 
who has a fair-sized waist, a small 
bust, and who wears a loose jacket. 
Nevertheless, it is there, and no one 
who knows them fails to discover it; 
but no one can describe it. It is the 
light within that shines through every 
look and gesture and illumines their 
whole life. Their complexion is fairer 
than that of the men, and they have 
large brown eyes —those restful eyes 
that men love. Their manners are 
quiet and self-restrained, never self- 
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conscious, rarely coquettish, and their 
voices are soft and sweet. 

They are not so universally educated 
to read and write as are the boys, be- 
cause they cannot go to the monastery 
schools, where all the boys are taught. 
Yet, nevertheless, nearly all the women 
of the class above the peasants can 
read and write, and many of the latter 
can too. 

And they have no accomplishments. 
They do not play any instrument, they 
are not taught to sing, though many 
sing ballads correctly and naturally. 
Of dancing, of sketching, of the use 
of the globes, they know nothing at all. 
But of all household matters they are 
thoroughly acquainted. They can all 
weave and cook and sew, and some 
can embroider. And they understand 
the life around them. Nothing is more 
surprising than to find how well even 
the young girls know the men and 
women that they meet, how clearly 
their sweet eyes see the world about 
them. The opinions and thoughts of a 
girl are always worth hearing, for they 
are founded on what she sees, they are 
no dreams of a night of ignorance, 
they are beautiful as only the thoughts 
that come from knowledge can be. 

Burmese boys are at an early age 
formally admitted to Buddhism, in a 
ceremony that takes place at the be- 
ginning of Lent. They are made in- 
mates of the monastery, perhaps for 
three months, perhaps for a day only, 
but they are always admitted. But 
with girls it is not so. 

Neither do they ever become nuns. 
Old women sometimes take the vows ; 
but it is the last thing a Burmese girl 
would ever think of. Probably the 
absence of any leisured class is the 
principal cause of this. The amuse- 
ments of a girl are not very many. 
There are the pwés to which she may 
go, where she will hear plays of all 
kinds, and there are boat-races and 
festivals of different sorts during the 
dry weather, and she will have many 
friends to see and talk to, but of games 
they have none. In every household 
the daughter has her appointed work. 
In all but the richer merchants’ houses 
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the daughter’s duty is to bring the 
water from the well evening and morn- 
ing. It is the gossiping-place of the 
village this well, and as the sun sets 
there come running down all the girls 
of the village. As they fill their jars 
they lean over the curb and talk, and 
it is here that is told the latest news, 
the latest flirtation, the latest marriage, 
the little scandal of the place. Very 
few men come. Water-carrying is not 
their duty, and there is a proper time 
and place for flirtation. So the girls 
have the well almost to themselves. 
Almost every girl will weave. In every 
house there will be a loom, where the 
girls weave their dresses and those of 
their parents. And very many girls 
will have stalls in the bazaar, but of 
this I will speak later. Other duties 
are the husking of the rice and the 
making of cheroots. Of course in the 
richer households there will be ser- 


vants to do all this; but even in them 
the daughters will frequently weave, 
either for herself or for her parents. 
Almost every girl will do something, if 
it be only to pass the time. 


They do not marry very young. 
From sixteen to twenty is the usual 
age, but it is often later. It entirely 
depends on the girl herself. It is in 
her own hands, whom she marry and 
when. There is a delightful custom all 
through Burma, an institution in fact, 
called ‘‘courting-time.’”? It is from 
nine till ten o’clock, more especially 
on moonlight nights, those wonderful 
tropic nights, when the whole world 
lies in a silver dream, — when the little 
wandering airs that touch your cheek 
like a caress are heavy with the scent 
of flowers, and your heart comes into 
your throat for the very beauty of life. 
There is in front of each house a 
verandah, perhaps three feet above 
the ground, and here the girl will sit in 
the shadow of the eaves, sometimes 
with a friend, but usually alone ; and 
her suitors will come and stand by 
the verandah and talk softly, in little 
broken sentences, as lovers do. There 
may be many young men come, one by 
one if they mean business, with a 
friend if the visit be merely one of 
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courtesy. And the girl will receive 
them all, and she may give them che- 
roots; and if a very favored suitor 
come, she may even light his cheroot 
for him, and thus kiss by proxy. 

And is the girl alone? Well, yes! 
To all intents and purposes she is 
alone; but there is always some one 
within call in the house, for no one can 
tell who may come to the verandah, 
and some men, we know, are but 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. But the 
girl carries on her love-making herself, 
and she is free to marry whom she 
will. No one will object, provided 
only he be of good reputation, and able, 
with such assistance as she can give, to 
maintain the household. And if there. 
should be any difficulty ? Well, then 
there is usually an elopement, and a 
ten days’ scandal. And often, too, 
there is an elopement for no reason at 
all, save that hot youth cannot abide 
the necessary delays. ; 

For life is short, and though to-day 
be to us who can tell for the morrow ? 
During the full moon there is no night, 
only a change to silver light from 
golden. And the forest is full of de- 
light. There are woodcutters’ huts in 
the ravines where the water falls, soft 
beds of torn bracken and fragrant 
grasses, where great trees make a shel- 
ter from the sun. And for food, that 
is easily arranged. A basket of rice, 
with a little salt-fish and spices, is 
easily hidden in a favorable place. 
You only want a jar to cook it, and 
there is enough fortwo fora week. Or 
itis brought day by day by some trusted 
friend to a place previously agreed on. 

All up and down the forest there are 
flowers for her hair, scarlet dak blos- 
soms, and pale orchid sprays, and jas- 
mine stars. And for occupation 
through the hours each has a new 
world to explore, full of wonderful, 
undreamt-of discoveries, lit with new 
lights and mysterious with roseate 
shadows, a world of “ beautiful things 
made new”’ for those forest children. 
So that when the confidant, an aunt, 
maybe, or a sister, meets them by the 
sacred fig-tree on the hill and tells 
that all difficulties are removed, and 
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their friends called together for the 
marriage ceremony, can you wonder 
that it is not without regret that they 
fare forth from that enchanted land to 
ordinary life again ? 

It is not always the man who is the 
proposer of the flight. 

I had a Burmese servant, a boy who 
may have been twenty, and he had 
been with me about a year, and was 
beginning to be really useful. He had 
at last grasped the idea that electro- 
plate should not be cleaned with mon- 
key brand soap, and he could be 
trusted not to put up rifle cartridges 
for use with a twenty-bore gun. And 
he chose this time to fall in love with 
ihe daughter of the headman of a cer- 
dain village where I was in camp. 

He had good excuse, for she was a 
delicious little maiden, with great coils 
-of hair, and the voice of a wood-pigeon 
wooing in the forest, and she was very 
fond of him without a doubt. So one 
evening he came to me and said that 
he must leave me — that he wanted to 
get married, and could not possibly de- 
lay. 

Then T spoke to him with all that 
depth of wisdom we are so ready to 
display for the benefit of others. I 
pointed out to him that he was much 
too young, that she was much too 
young also—she was not eighteen — 
and that there was absolutely nothing 
for them to marry on. I further 
pointed out how ungrateful he would 
be to leave me ; that he had been paid 
regularly for a year, and that now, 
when he was at last able to do some- 
thing besides destroy my property, he 
was about to go away. 

The boy listened to all I had to say, 
and agreed with it all, and made the 
most fervent and sincere promises to 
be wise, and he went away after dinner 
to see her and tell her, and when I 
awoke next morning my servants told 
me the boy had never returned. 

Shortly afterwards the headman 
came to say that his daughter had also 
disappeared. They had fled, these 
two, into the forest, and for a week we 
heard nothing. At last one evening, 
as I sat under the great fig-tree before 
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my tent, there came to me the mother 
of the girl, and sat down before me, 
and said she had something of great 
importance to impart; and this was 
that all had been arranged between 
the families, who had found work for 
the boy whereby he could maintain 
himself and his wife, and that the mar- 
riage was arranged. But the boy 
would not return as long as I was in 
camp there, for he was bitterly 
ashamed of his broken vows, and 
afraid to meet my anger. And so the 
mother begged me to go away as soon 
as I could, so that the young people 
might return. I explained that I was 
not angry at all, that the boy could re- 
turn without any fear of my wrath ; 
on the contrary, that I should be 
pleased to see him and his wife. And 
at the old lady’s request I wrote a 
Burmese note to that effect, and she 
went away delighted. 

They must have been in hiding close 
by, for it was early next morning that 
the boy came into my tent alone and 
very much abashed, and it was some 
little time before he recovered himself, 
and began to talk freely as he would 
before, for he was greatly ashamed of 
himself. 

But, after all, could he help it ? 

If you can imagine the tropic night, 
and the boy full of high resolve pass- 
ing up the village street, now half 
asleep, and the girl with shining eyes 
coming to him out of the hibiscus 
shadows, and whispering in his ear 
words — words that I need not say ; if 
you can imagine all this, you will un- 
derstand how it was that I lost my ser- 
vant. 

They both came to see me later on in 
the day, after the marriage, and there 
was no bashfulness about either of 
them then. They came hand in hand, 
with the girl’s father and mother, and 
some friends, and she told me it was 
all her fault. She could not wait. 


* Perhaps,” she said, with a little 
laugh and a side-glance at her hus- 
band —‘‘ perhaps if he had gone down 
with the thakin to Rangoon, he might 
love with some one 
For I know 


have fallen in 
there, and forgotten me. 
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that they are very pretty, those Ran- 
goon ladies, and of better manners 
than I, who am but a jungle girl.” 
And when I asked her what it was like 
in the forest, she said it was the most 
beautiful place in all the world. 

Sometimes things do not go so well. 
Suicide for love! we read of it in fic- 
tion, do we ever see it? Not in En- 
gland I think, but I have seen it once 
and again in Burma. I have held an 
inquest over the fair innocent body of 
a girl not seventeen, who drowned her- 
self for love. Only that. He never 
had cared for her, he never would, for 
he was in love elsewhere. And so one 
morning, ere the mist had risen from 
the water, she gave herself and her hot 
despair to the cool forgetfulness of the 
great river. 

And I have seen a girl in man’s at- 
tire killed in a surprise attack upon an 
insurgent camp. She had followed her 
outlawed lover there, and in the mélée 
she caught up sword and gun to fight 
by his side, and was cut down through 
neck and shoulder; for no one could 
see in the early dawn that it was a girl. 
She died about an hour afterwards ; 
and though I have seen many sorrow- 
ful things in many lands, in war and 
out of it, the memory of that dying 
girl, held up by one of the mounted 
police, sobbing out her life beneath the 
wild forest shadows, with no one of 
her sex, no one of her kin, to help her, 
comes back to me as one of the saddest 
and strangest. 

Her lover was killed in action some 
time later, fighting against us, and he 
died as a brave man should, the best of 
all deaths. He played his game; he 
lost, and he paid ; but the girl ? 

Marriage is not a religious ceremony 
among the Burmese. There is a cere- 
mony, of course ; but the only neces- 
sary and binding part of it is that the 
couple should, in the presence of wit- 
nesses called together for the purpose, 
eat out of the same bowl. A girl does 
not change her name. Family names 
are unknown, and there is no Miss or 
Mrs. Every woman, married or un- 
married, has the prefix of Ma or Mi, 
which are the same word. Even as 
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babies they carry this prefix, and mar- 
riage does not alter it, so that there is 
nothing to denote whether a woman be 
married or not. Marriage does not 
alter her status in any way. She re- 
tains her own property, and any prop- 
erty she may acquire subsequently is 
also her own. Property acquired jointly 
with her husband is held jointly. If 
you inquire who is the owner of a 
garden, you may be told it belongs to 
Maung Han Ma Ni, the former being 
the man’s name and the second that of 
his wife, and both names are used fre- 
quently in business and legal proceed- 
ings. But it is not always that a man 
and his wife are in the same business. 
They may have totally different pur- 
suits. One may be a cultivator, the 
other a silk-dealer ; the man may bea 
pleader in court, the wife may own 
brick-kilns outside the town. Of 
course there are cases where marriage 
necessitates the abandonment by the 
woman of her trade, whatever it may 
be ; but she can do as she thinks best. 
There was a friend of mine —a Bur- 
mese girl—perhaps she was twenty- 
five, and she kept a dainty little 
silk-stall near the gate of a certain 
great bazaar. She was the daughter of 
a well-to-do rice-merchant, and she 
kept the stall for her own amusement 
and profit. This profit must have been 
considerable, and as she lived with her 
parents and had few expenses, she was 
well off. She was very pleasant to talk 
to, as one passed the bazaar returning 
from office, or smoked a cigarette with 
her in the evening in her father’s 
verandah. She was a graceful, charm- 
ing girl, and she had had many lovers ; 
but she had not cared for any of them, 
and it seemed to me as if she never 
would marry. Yet one day she sur- 
prised every one by marrying a ser- 
geant of police, whose pay cannot have 
been a quarter what she made with her 
silk-stall. 
I had a long talk with her shortly 
before the marriage, and I asked her 
what she intended to do with her silk- 
stall, for her husband was stationed in 
a guard some thirty miles away, so she 
could not both marry and keep on her 
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stall, and she told me she would give it 
up. She had hoped her husband would 
leave the police and settle down and 
live with her on the profits of her stall, 
but he had refused. 

‘* So,”’ I said, ‘‘ there will be only his 
pay, which is small ? ” 

‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘* that is all ; but ”’ 
—with a little smile —‘‘ what does it 
matter? There is enough.’ And that 
she would make it enough I have no 
doubt. 

In married life, as in all other, there 
are certain duties that come naturally 
to the wife and certain others to the 
husband. He may be a magistrate, a 
pleader, or a rich merchant, in which 
case the wife, beyond managing her 
own property, does not work. Her 
duty is to superintend the housework, 
and, as in all lands, to make her home 
a place of rest and of content to hev 
husband after his day’s work.’ She will 
very likely accompany her husband on 
his journeys ; she will assist him so- 
cially in what way she can; and, if it 
be necessary, she will act for him with 
vigor and decision. And as regards 
acting for her husband, there is noth- 
ing more remarkable than the division 
she makes of matters wherein she can 
act for herself, and of matters wherein, 
if she act, she acts for him. Thus, as I 
have said, she will, as regards her own 
property, or her own business, act en- 
tirely on her own responsibility, and in 
her own name. But in public affairs 
she will never allow her name to ap- 
pear. Not that she does not take a 
keen interest in all such matters. She 
lives in no world apart ; all that affects 
her husband interests her as keenly as 
it does him. She lives in a world of 
men and women, and her knowledge of 
public affairs, and her desire and 
power of influencing them, is great. 
But she learnt long ago that her best 
way is to act through and by her hus- 
band, and that his strength and his 
name are her bucklers in the fight. 
Thus women are never openly con- 
cerned in any political matters. How 
strong this feeling is, can be better 
illustrated by a story than any other 


way. 
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In 1889 I was stationed far away on 
the north-west frontier of Burma, in 
charge of some four thousand square 
miles of territory which had _ been 
newly incorporated. I went up there 
with the first column that ever pene- 
trated that country, and I remained in 
charge when, after the partial pacifica- 
tion of the district, the main body of 
troops left. It was a fairly exciting 
place to live in. To say nothing of the 
fever, which swept down men in 
batches, and the trans-frontier people, 
who were always peeping over to 
watch a good opportunity for a raid, my 
own charge simply swarmed with 
armed men, who seemed to rise out of 
the very ground —so hard was it to 
follow their movements — attack any- 
where they saw fit, and disappear as 
suddenly. There was, of course, a 
considerable force of troops and police 
to suppress these insurgents ; but the 
whole country was so roadless, so un- 
explored, such a tangled labyrinth of 
hill and forest, dotted with sparse vil- 
lages, that it was often quite impossible 
to trace the bands who committed 
these attacks, and to the sick and 
weary pursuers it sometimes seemed as 
if we should never restore peace to the 
country. 

The villages were arranged in groups, 
and over each group there was a head- 
man with certain powers and certain 
duties, the principal of the latter being 
to keep his people quiet, and if possible 
protect them from insurgents. 

Now it happened that among these 
headmen was one named Saw Ka, who 
had been a free-lance in his day, but 
whose services were now enlisted on 
the side of order — or at least we hoped 
so. He was a fighting man, rather 
fond of that sort of exercise, so that I 
was not very much surprised one day 
when I got a letter from him to say 
that his villagers had pursued and 
arrested, after a fight, a number of 
armed robbers, who had tried to lift 
some of the village cattle. The letter 
came to me when I was in my court- 
house, a tent ten feet by eight, trying a 
case ; so saying I would see Saw Ka’s 
people later, and giving orders for the 
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prisoners to be put in the lock-up, I 
went on with my work. When my 
case was finished, I happened to notice 
that among those sitting and waiting 
without my tent door was Saw Ka him- 
self, so I sent to call him in, and I com- 
plimented him upon his success. ‘It 
shall be reported,”? I said, ‘‘to the 
commissioner, who will no doubt re- 
ward you for your care and diligence in 
the public service.”’ 

As I talked I noticed that the man 
seemed rather bewildered, and when I 
had finished he said that he really did 
not understand. He was aware, he 
added modestly, that he was a diligent 
headman, always active in good deeds, 
and a terror to dacoits and other evil- 
doers ; but as to these particular rob- 
bers and this fighting he was a little 
puzzled. 

I was considerably surprised, natu- 
rally, and I took from the table the 
Burmese letter describing the affair. 
It began, ‘“* Your honor, I, Maung Saw 
Ka, headman,’’ etc., and was in the 
usual style. I handed it to Saw Ka, 
and told him to read it. As he read 
his wicked black eyes twinkled, and 
when he had finished he said he had 
not been home for a week. ‘I came 
in from a visit to the river,’’ he said, 
‘¢ where I have gathered for your honor 
some private information. I had not 
been five minutes here before I was 
called in. All this the letter speaks of 
is news to me, and must have hap- 
pened while [ was away.” 

‘‘Then, who wrote the letter?’ I 
asked. 

‘“ Ah!” he said, “I think I know, 
but I will go and make sure.” Then 
Saw Ka went to find the guard who 
had come in with the prisoners, and I 
dissolved court and went out shooting. 
After dinner, as we sat round a great 
bonfire before the mess, for the nights 
were cold, Saw Ka and his brother 
came to me, and they sat down beside 
the fire and told me all about it. 

It appeared that three days after 
Saw Ka left his village some robbers 
came suddenly one evening toa small 
hamlet some two miles away, and 
looted from there all the cattle, thirty 
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or forty head, and went off with them. 
The frightened owners came in to tell 
the headman about it, and in his ab- 
sence they told his wife. And she, by 
virtue of the order of appointment as 
headman, which was in her hands, 
ordered the villagers to turn out and 
follow the dacoits. She issued such 
government arms as she had in the 
house, and the villagers went and pur- 
sued the dacoits by the cattle tracks, 
and next day they overtook them, and 
there was a fight. When the villagers 
returned with the cattle and the 
thieves, she had the letter written to 
me, and the prisoners were sent in, 
under her husband’s brother, with an 
escort. Everything was done as well 
and as successfully as if Saw Ka him- 
self had been present. But if it had 
not been for the accident of Saw Ka’s 
sudden appearance, I should probably 
never have known that this exploit was 
due to his wife. For she was acting 
for her husband, and she would not 
have been pleased that her name 
should appear. ‘‘A good wife!’ I 
said to Saw Ka. ‘Like many,’’ he 
answered. 

But in her own line she has no ob- 
jection to publicity. I have said that 
nearly all women work, and that is so. 
Married or unmarried, from the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, almost every 
woman has some occupation besides 
her home duties. In the higher classes 
she will have property of her own to 
manage, in the lower classes she will 
have some trade. I cannot find that in 
Burma there have ever been certain 
occupations told off for women iu 
which they may work, and others 
tabooed to them. As there is no caste 
for the men, so there is none for the 
women. They have been free to try 
their hands at anything they thought 
they could excel in, without any fear 
of public opinion. But nevertheless, 
as is inevitable, it has been found that 
there are certain trades in which 
women can compete successfully with 
men, and certain others in which they 
cannot. And these are not quite the 
same asin the West. We usually con- 
sider sewing to be a feminine occu- 
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pation. In Burma, there being no 
elaborately cut and trimmed garments, 
the amount of sewing done is small, 
but that is usually done by men. 
Women often own and use small hand- 
machines, but the treadles are always 
used by men only. 

Weaving is usually done by women. 
Under nearly every house there will be 
a loom, where the wife or daughter 
weaves for herself or for sale. But 
many men weave also, and the finest 
silks are all woven by men. I once 
asked a woman why they did not weave 
the best silks, instead of leaving them 
all to the men. ‘‘ They do them bet- 
ter,’ she said, with a laugh ; “I tried 
once, but I cannot manage that em- 
broidery.”” Rice husking, again, is a 
work that the women always do, and 
among the peasants the planting of the 
rice in the fields is always women’s 
work. The field is ploughed by the 
men with buffaloes or cattle into a wet 
slush, and the young rice-plants are 
dug from the nurseries and brought 
down to the field, where they are dis- 
tributed in bundles. Then the women 
form in line and plant the seedlings. 
It is not very difficult, as the plants are 
just pressed into the mud about five 
inches apart ; and as the workers usu- 
ally sing choruses while they work, it 
would seem to be pleasant toil. 

But the great occupation of women 
is petty trading. I have already said 
that there are no large merchants 
among the Burmese. Nearly all the 
retail trade is small, most of it is very 
small indeed, and practically the whole 
of it is in the hands of the women. 

This trade is almost exclusively done 
in bazaars. In every town there is a 
bazaar from six till ten each morning. 
When there is no town near, the bazaar 
will be held on one day at one village 
and on another at a neighboring one. 
It depends on the density of popula- 
tion, the means of communication, and 
other matters. But a bazaar within 
reach there must always be, for it is 
only there that most articles can be 
bought. The bazaar is usually held in 
a public building erected for the pur- 
pose, and this may vary from a great 
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market built of brick and iron to a 
small thatched shed. Sometimes, in- 
deed, there is no building at all, merely 
a space of beaten ground. 

The great bazaar in Mandalay is one 
of the sights of the city. The building 
in which it is held is the property of 
the municipality, but is leased out. It 
is a series of enormous sheds, with iron 
roofs and beaten earth floor. Each trade 
has a shed or sheds to itself. There is 
a place for rice-sellers, for butchers, 
for vegetable sellers, for the vendors 
of silks, of cottons, of sugar and spices, 
of firewood, of jars, of fish. The 
butchers are all natives of India. No 
Burman would trade in flesh, because 
he is forbidden to take life, and if he 
were not forbidden he would not like 
to do so. The only exception to this 
is with regard to fish. Burmans catch 
fish, but it is not considered a very 
reputable profession. The firewood 
sellers will mostly be men, as will aiso 
be the large rice merchants, but nearly 
all the rest are women. 

You will find the sellers of spices, 
fruit, vegetables, and other such mat- 
ters seated in long rows, on mats 
placed upon the ground. Each will 
have a square of space allotted, per- 
haps six feet square, and there she 
will sit with her merchandise in a bas- 
ket or baskets before her. For each 
square they will pay the lessee a half- 
penny for the day, which is only three 
hours or so. The time to go is in the 
morning from six till eight, for that is 
the busy time. Later on all the stalls 
but the cloth and a few other stalls will 
be closed, but in the early morning the 
market is thronged. Every house- 
holder is then buying his or her pro- 
visions for the day, and the people 
crowd in thousands round the sellers. 
Every one is bargaining and chaffing 
and laughing, both buyers and sellers ; 
but both are very keen too on business. 

The cloth and silk sellers, the large 
rice merchants, and a few other trades, 
cannot carry on business sitting on a 
mat, nor can they carry their wares to 
and fro every day in a basket. For 
such there are separate buildings or 
separate aisles, with wooden stalls, on 
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either side a gangway. The wooden 
floor of the stalls is raised two to three 
feet, so that the buyer, standing on the 
ground, is about on a level with the 
seller sitting in the stall. The stall 
will be about eight feet by ten, and 
each has at the back a strong lock-up 
cupboard or wardrobe, where the wares 
are shut at night ; but in the day they 
will be taken out and arranged daintily 
about the girl seller. Home-made silks 
are the staple — silks in checks of pink 
and white, of yellow and orange, of 
indigo and dark red. Some are em- 
broidered in silk, in silver, or in gold ; 
some are plain. All are thick and rich, 
none are glazed, and none are gaudy. 
There will also be silks from Bankok, 
which are of two colors—purple shot 
with red and orange shot with red — 
both very beautiful. All the silks are 
woven the size of the dress — for men, 
about twenty-eight feet long and twenty 
inches broad; and for women, about 
five feet long and much broader. Thus 
there is no cutting off the piece. The 
anas, too, which are the bottom pieces 
for a woman’s dress, are woven the 
proper size. There will probably, too, 
be piles of snowy cambric jackets and 
gauzy silk handkerchiefs; but often 
these are sold at separate stalls. 

But prettier than the silks are the 
sellers —for these are nearly all girls 
and women, sweet and fresh in their 
white jackets, with flowers in their 
hair. And they are all delighted to 
talk to you and show you their goods, 
even if you do not buy ; and they will 
take a compliment sedately as a girl 
should, and they will probably charge 
you an extra rupee for it when you 
come to pay for your purchases. So it 
is never wise for a man, unless he have 
a heart of stone, to go marketing for 
silks. He should always ask a lady 
friend to go with him and do the bar- 
gaining, and he will lose no courtesy 
thereby —for these women know how 
to be courteous to fellow-women as well 
as to fellow-men. 

And in the provincial bazaars it is 
much the same. There may be afew 
travelling merchants from Rangoon or 
Mandalay, most of whom are men ; but 
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nearly all the retailers are women. In- 
deed, speaking broadly, it may be said 
that the retail trade of the country is 
in the hands of the women, and they 
nearly all trade on their own account. 
Just as the men farm their own land, 
the women own their businesses. 
They are not saleswomen for others, 
but traders on their own account, and, 
with the exception of the silk and cloth 
branches of the trade, it does not inter- 
fere with home life. The bazaar lasts 
but three hours, and a woman has 
ample time for her home duties when 
her daily visit to the bazaar is over. 
She is never kept away all day in shops 
and factories. Her home life is always 
the centre of her life; she could not 
neglect it for any other ; it would seem 
to her a losing of the greater in the 
less. But the effect of this custom of 
nearly every woman having a little 
business of her own has a great influ- 
ence on her life. It broadens her 
views, it teaches her things she could 
not learn in the narrow circle of home 
duties ; it gives her that tolerance and 
understanding which so forcibly strikes 
every one who knows her. It teaches 
her to know her own strength and 
weakness, and how to make the best of 
each. Above all, by showing her the 
real life about her, and how much 
beauty there is everywhere to those 
whose eyes are not shut by conven- 
tions, it saves her from that dreary, 
weary pessimism that seeks its relief 
in fancied idealism, in art, in literature, 
and in religion; which is the curse of 
so many of her sisters in other lands. 

Divorce in Burma is free. It can be 
claimed by either party for any good 
reason, such as incompatibility of tem- 
per, and carries no slur with it. No 
lawsuit is required. They go to the 
village elders, in a town to the elders 
of the quarter, and a divorce paper is 
drawn up that defines all arrangements 
as to property and children. 

The law as to property is this. Each 
retains his or her own property, and 
all property acquired jointly during 
married life, as by trading, is divided 
equally. But the claimant of the 
divorce must leave the house and all 
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the household goods to the other. If 
it be the woman, she may remove her 
loom ; if it be the man, he may take 
nothing. Thus there is a certain pen- 
alty on claiming a divorce, but it is not 
a large one. 

With this great facility for divorce it 
is remarkable how uncommon it is. I 
do not know the proportion, for as far 
as I am aware no statistics have ever 
been compiled either of marriages or 
divorces. As neither are concerned 
either with the courts or with religion, 
it would be difficult to get any reliable 
figures. But from my own observation 
I should say that one per cent. would 
be over the mark, and of this probably 
a third remarry, separation causing a 
renewal of the affection constant inter- 
course had dulled. These facts speak 
for themselves as to the happiness of 
the generality of marriages. Of the 
children in a divorce, the man takes 
the boys and the wife the girls ; but I 
remember no case where a couple with 
children were divorced. And it is not 
alone to men of their own race that 
Burmese women make good wives. 
They are sought by all the many peoples 
that come there, by Englishman and 
Chinaman, by Mussulman and Hindu, 
and to all alike they bring happiness in 
their married life. Those who know 
India know how hard it is to induce 
any of its people to live without his 
own country. Greater than France to 
a Frenchman is Hindostan to a Hin- 
dostani ; and yet my syce at one station 
was a Sikh, an old soldier, who had 
taken his discharge and settled in 
Burma, far from his own caste, his own 
bazaars, the sights and sounds and 
friends he loved so well, all because of 
his wife. And this is no solitary in- 
stance. Of stories of these women the 
whole country is full,—of their devo- 
tion, their courage, their quiet stead- 
fastness in well-doing, and perhaps I 
cannot end better this paper upon the 
women of Burma than with this story. 
It is, like all those I have written, a 
story of people I know; and though I 
was not personally present at any of 
the incidents, I know that they are 








true, for they were told to me not only 
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by the man and his wife, but by British 
officers who were concerned. 

The man himself — we will call him 
Maung Gyi—was an official of the 
Burmese king in the central part of 
Upper Burma, and when he was young 
he had married his wife, who was an 
actress. He saw her performing in a 
well-known travelling company, and 
fell in love with her and married her. 
It must not be supposed that the pro- 
fession of actress denotes any immo- 
ralily in Burma, as it would do in 
India. There are good women as well 
as bad in the profession, and she was 
one of the good ones. She was very 
pretty. Even when I knew her, quite 
ten years after her marriage, she was 
one of the most beautiful women I 
have ever seen, with great dark eyes 
and most graceful manners. She bore 
her husband no children, but they 
lived together very happily. 

Then the war broke out. In the tur- 
moil that followed the deposition of 
King Thibaw, and the dissolution of all 
authority, Maung Gyi found himself at 
the head of some two or three thousand 
men, opposing the advance of the 
British column from the south. He 
was one of the best known of all the 
so-called dacoit leaders, and he was 
one of the few against whom no atroc- 
ities were ever alleged. He was ac- 
companied everywhere by his wife, who 
rode well, and was present at every 
engagement in which he partook. Ido 
not mean that she took any share in 
the fighting — she was not that sort of 
woman at all; but she was there in 
case her husband should be killed or 
hurt. I asked her once how it was 
she cared to see the fighting, and to en- 
dure such hardships and such discom- 
fort as she did, and she told me that it 
was because she found it easier than 
staying at home. She said the strain 
and fear of hearing evil news of her 
husband was greater than any hardship 
to her. 

But the end came at last. The in- 
surgents were caught by a cavalry troop 
unexpectedly in some fairly open coun- 
try, and were almost annihilated. They 
were resting under some trees when 
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the cavalry came, and it so happened 
that in the onrush Maung Gyi got sep- 
arated from his men, and was left al- 
most alone with his wife. He managed 
to get on horseback with her, and they 
fled through the forest, pursued by sev- 
eral troopers. But the Burman ponies 
were handier in the broken country 
than the larger horses, and they got 
away. Not, however, for far. The 
troopers had hardly given up the pur- 
suit, when the horse the wife was on 
tripped and fell in a ravine, and when 
Maung Gyi picked her up he found that 
her thigh was broken. It was so badly 
broken that every movement was 
agony to her, and remounting quite 
impossible. So Maung Gyi took his 
sword and cut down some branches, 
and made a little leafy shelter for her ; 
for a bed he brought her great bundles 
of bracken, and he bandaged her leg as 
best he could, and laid her on the fern. 
It was in the evening when the fight 
occurred, and there was no village 
within many miles. All the survivors 
of the insurgents were far away, with 
the cavalry in between him and them, 
so that there seemed to be no help 
possible. There was water in the 
stream near, but there was no food at 
all ; and it was the cold weather, when 
the nights are chill, and she had no 
coverings from the damp. 

As the sun set Maung Gyi, sitting by 
his wife in the ravine, could hear, not 
far away, the cavalry trumpets sound- 
ing the retreat,so he knew the column 
had camped where the fight had taken 
place, and that his last hope of help 
was gone. For, with the troops so 
near, no village would have harbored 
him or his wife ; but would have either 
refused, or have surrendered them to 
the political officer with the column. 
As the night fell, and the chill mist 
came out of the ground, the pain of her 
wound, and the want of food and 
warmth, brought on fever, and by mid- 
night she was delirious, and did not 
even know her husband watching by 
her. What he thought through that 
long vigil under the stars I do not 
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know. But at early dawn, when ré- 
veille was ringing through the woods, 
and the camp was awakening to the 
beauty of another day, there came to 
the sentry beyond the camp a Burman 
with dew-drenched clothes, and de- 
manded of him to be taken to the offi- 
cer commanding. And when he was 
brought to the sleepy officer, just com- 
ing from his tent, the Burman ex- 
plained that he was the great Maung 
Gyi, the much-wanted dacoit leader, 
and that he had come to surrender. 
He said he had come to suffer what- 
ever the English government de- 
manded ; but that before shooting him 
or locking him up, the officer must 
send with him a dooly to the ravine, 
where his wife lay. So the dooly was 
sent, and the doctor went with the 
dooly, and Maung Gyi’s wife was 
brought into camp, and her leg was set. 
Maung Gyi, to his own surprise, was 
not shot. He was sent to prison to 
await quieter times, and the wife was 
cured, and returned to her people. 
But the separation was not for long, 
for Maung Gyiis now a trusted and a 
worthy servant of the government 
whom he fought, and his wife lives 
with him again in the old village as 
before. 

The British peace is now over the 
land, and in the districts where he lives 
dacoits are as rare almost as white 
elephants. All is changed ; even the 
British officers who know of these 
things are gone elsewhere. And to 
their successors it must be difficult to 
realize that the quiet humorous officer 
of police was once a noted leader of 
rebels, and that the dark-eyed beauty 
of his household followed him through- 
out many a strange scene. ‘“ Love is 
strong as death. Many waters cannot 
quench love.”” And though the women 
in Burma have not read this, they 
know it as only those who practise can 
know. They live their love, and as a 
reward they are loved and honored as 
no women have ever been from the 
beginning of history until now. 

H. FIELDING. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE COMMON CROW. 

THE crow is a somewhat dangerous 
subject to meddle with, and it seems 
prudent to say at starting that he is not 
a very special favorite of mine ; that I 
write with an object which the severest 
ornithologist would hold as legitimate, 
and trust to pursue it dispassionately. 
Nothing, for instance, will be said to 
rouse the susceptibilities of the pre- 
server of game, who is, like the dis- 
illusioned Sir Peter Teazle, only too 
ready to “‘damn your sentiment.”” Nor 
am I anxious to be called over the coals 
by the Cambridge professor of zool- 
ogy. It was he who once discussed the 
practicability or advisability of taking a 
census of our bird population; and 
knowing a great deal about the subject 
himself, he exercises a just severity 
towards those who are less well in- 
formed. With regard to the suggested 
census, it would, I opine, be as easy to 
take as it would be to count the min- 
nows in the Thames, or the motes in a 
sunbeam. What we certainly can find 
out in the case of a good many species 
is, whether or not they are holding 
their ground, increasing or decreasing 
in numbers, extending or contracting 
their range. To give a few familiar 
examples, we can say that the skylark 
is quite as abundant and as widely dif- 
fused, and the woodlark as rare and 
local, as they ever were, or as they 
have been for the last two or three 
centuries ; that the woodpigeon is in- 
creasing, and the wheatear decreasing, 
in numbers; that the sparrow, chaf- 
finch, swallow, and house-martin are 
more numerous than ever; and that 
the wryneck, goldfinch, and kingfisher 
are decreasing generally, although in 
some favored localities one or other of 
these species may show no falling off 
in numbers, or may even show an in- 
crease. What, in this connection, can 
be said of the common crow —the spe- 
cies with which we are alone concerned 
in this paper ? 

As the island world we live in is one 
of many and rapid changes, it is to be 
feared that we cannot look for a quite 
satisfactory answer in the books, not 





excepting that indispensable and best 
guide, Mr. Howard Saunders’ ‘“‘ Manual 
of British Birds,” where it is stated 
that this species, in spite of incessant 
persecution, is still fairly common. 
Nor is it possible for any man to dis- 
cover the truth by his own observation, 
since he cannot divide his single being 
into (say) twenty thousand parts, each 
complete in itself, and distribute them 
over the entire country, so as to keep 
an eye for the space of a year or so on 
the feathered people of as many local- 
ities. There is, fortunately, another 
way. 

Before saying more on this point, it 
will be best to give a sketch of the 
crow, so that we may know what man- 
ner of bird he is. 

He is often called ‘‘crow’’ without 
any descriptive epithet, because he is a 
leading member of the crow family, 
and possesses in a marked degree the 
characters that distinguish it. He is 
also called the ‘“‘black crow;”’ and 
black as a crow, both physically and 
morally, he undoubtedly is. He is 
named ‘*common crow’’ because he 
was once common. He is not that 
now, although his brother hoodie — 
the hooded, grey or grey-backed, or 
Royston crow —is common enough in 
Scotland and Ireland, and, in winter, 
on the east coast of England, when he 
comes over from northern Europe. 
It is true that the hooded crow is re- 
garded by our first authorities as only a 
form of our bird — Corvus corone with 
an alias; a crow without the polish ; 
his greyness gives the idea that in a fit 
of repentance he has covered his back 
with ashes, or that he has not shaken 
off the powdery snow that falls on him 
in the wintry latitudes he inhabits. 
But as the two birds, although “* mem- 
bers of a single dimorphic species,’’ as 
Professor Newton has said, for the 
most part inhabit separate districts, 
and differ markedly in color, it is best 
for practical purposes to regard them as 
distinct. Here we are only concerned 
with the crow that is wholly black. 
Finally, he is called carrion crow, 
because like other corvine species, in- 
cluding the beautiful jay, fascinating 
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magpie, and distinguished chough with 
the coral beak, he will, in his hunger, 
devour any dead animal matter that 
offers. Doubtless, he prefers fresh- 
killed meat, but he is not fastidious, 
and can sup freely on dead dog or 
stinking fish, and have no ugly dreams 
in consequence. He is a lesser raven, 
and, as some one has said, is more 
hated and persecuted than that for- 
midable fowl, because, being less rare, 
he is in the long run more injurious 
to the game-preserver, shepherd, and 
henwife. Doubtless he is persecuted 
above all fowls of the air, which says 
much in a country where bird-persecu- 
tion is to many worthy persons both 
religion and science. And to what 
lengths their zeal will carry them may 
be read in the following passage from a 
valuable ornithological work, descrip- 
tive of a gamekeeper of the nobler 
sort —a faithful single-minded servant 
of his master. 

‘‘His only delight,’’ we read, ‘* was 
to look after the beasties and birdies, 
puir things, for which he had a great 
affection ; but woe betide the vermin. 
The affection and humanity was of a 
different kind for the dirty vermin. I 
have seen him hang a wounded crow 
to die over a caged hen with a brood of 
young pheasants, caressing the one, 
while to the other he was absolutely 
cruel, justifying the latter act by assert- 
ing that the one was vermin, the other 
puir bonnie creturs.”’ 

Seen close at hand the crow is a 
lesser raven ; at a distance he is a rook 
in appearance. In language the two 
species differ greatly ; the rook has a 
husky voice, but his caw is not un- 
musical ; the croak of the other bird is 
one of the harshest sounds in nature. 
They also differ mentally, but not 
widely. The crow is a rook in mind 
(with occasional lapses) during a 
greater portion of the year. The rook 
is a respectable bird with a drop of 
black blood in his heart, and in his 
backsliding moments he stands con- 
fessed a carrion crow. Rooks, like 
starlings, are a numerous people ; and 
the damage they do, although it may 
be small when compared with the good 
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they effect, is probably ten times more 
in the mass than all the injury inflicted 
by the five persecuted corvine species 
together. 

The crow being so much like the 
rook, with a plumage glossed with me- 
tallic reflections, is, like that bird, 
beautiful to the eye in some aspects. 
Out ina field when the sunlight falls 
on him at the proper angle —in the 
morning as a rule—he may be seen 
transfigured, his upper parts white and 
more refulgent than polished silver or 
crystal. This must not be taken as a 
point in his favor. We know that an 
evil spirit will sometimes appear to a 
man in some solitary place in the guise 
of “an angel beautiful and bright.” 
In the case of the crow it is only one 
of the miracles of the sun-god; the 
effulzence comes from without, like 
the rainbow tints on the mire of a fetid 
marsh, and ‘‘cast-up bubbles of de- 
cay.”’ The crow’s reputation could 
not, in fact, be worse, since it is wholly 
bad. Waterton, more than half a 
century ago, put in a plea for him; 
and it was no sneaking regard which 
he professed for the execrated fowl. 
He boasted that his pheasants _in- 
creased ‘‘ though they were surrounded 
by hawks, jays, crows, and magpies, 
which had all large families to main- 
tain and bring up in the immediate 
neighborhood,’”’ and he gleefully in- 
formed his readers that he turned loose 
on the public, from his park, about 
sixty carrion crows per annum, which 
were no doubt considered a “ danger- 
ous lot of rascals’ by his neighbors. 
He called his neighbors ‘‘ good folks,’ 
but hesitated not to tell them that they 
were slaves to a stupid system. There 
was something crow-like in Waterton’s 
vigorous personality, his keenness in 
detecting weaknesses, his quickness in 
assault, and the powerful disabling 
blows he inflicted. He was indeed 
called a “carrion crow” (not in a 
complimentary sense) by Macgillivray, 
one of the ornithologists he wounded 
with his beak. The crow, Waterton 
contended, is injurious to the game- 
preserver and henwife for a short 
period during the summer, when he 
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has many mouths to feed; but for 
about ten months of each year he occu- 
pies himself with the destruction of 
millions of injurious grubs and worms, 
and is on this account the ‘ friend of 
man.’’ 

Arguments of this kind are not taken 
seriously. The game-keeper has dis- 
covered, or invented, many villains in 
the feathered company that play their 
parts on the stage of nature ; and this 
is his chief villain, the blackest of all, 
and he is not to be cheated of his re- 
venge. The pleas of the Watertons 
move him much as the serious student 
of history is moved by the attempts 
made by certain fantastic writers to 
prove that Nero, Jezebel, and Titus 
Oates, were by no means such bad 
characters as we have been taught to 
believe, that they were not without 
some useful virtues and highly en- 
gaging qualities. Not my anthropo- 
morphism, but that of other people, 
compels me to write in this strain of a 
mere feathered creature. 

The crow ranks second only to the 
raven in the qualities of power, cour- 
age, and sagacity. When he has a 
nestful of voracious young to feed, he 
kills and spares not ; and as the young 
of other birds have tender succulent 
flesh, suited to the weak stomachs of 
his black babes, he is at this period a 
great nest-robber. He will even at- 
tack the rookery, and carry off the 
young rooks in spite of their likeness 
to young crows. A “ warrior bird’’ he 
is, no doubt, but his methods often 
strike one as singularly unpleasant, as 
when he digs out the eyes of a lost 
lamb, or plays vulture to the Prome- 
theus of a distressed or sickly sheep. 
His conscience, like his stomach, is 
equal to anything. These, however, 
are his worst crimes ; and in justice it 
must be said that he tortures from 
necessity, not from choice, like the 
before-mentioned gamekeeper. As a 
rule his victim is quickly despatched 
with a few blows from his powerful 
weapon —a tomahawk of highly pol- 
ished black stone. 

I have had a pretty large experience 
of what birds are capable of; but 
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only the other day a crow treated me 
to an exhibition of combined power 
and daring which fairly astonished me, 
and seemed to throw all other inci- 
deuts of the kind I had witnessed into. 
the shade. This was not a case of the 
shedding of blood, but of those ebulli- 
tions of joyful excitement which take 
most birds at times, and during which 
some of the strong-winged species — 
crows, ibises, waders, and many others 
—perform aérial feats that seem 
almost miraculous. One bright morn- 
ing in November of the past year I 
was standing in the New Forest, when 
the loud croak of a crow caused me 
to turn sharply round, and I caught 
sight of the bird at some distance 
flying rapidly towards me, close to 
the ground, under the wide-spreading 
branches of the leafless oaks and 
beeches growing at that spot. Scarcely 
had I caught sight of him before he 
let himself go on a perfectly frantic 
zigzagging charge right through the 
wood, at one moment almost striking 
the ground, the next moment thirty or 
forty feet high, but never rising above 
the tree-tops, and continuing his mad 
career for a distance of about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards. I held my breath 
until, the fit over, he dropped into his. 
ordinary direct flight again ; for, con- 
sider that he was going at a rate of 
speed far greater than that of an ex- 
press train, all the while _ twisting,. 
tumbling, doubling this way and that, 
among the boles and branches, where 
the slightest error of vision or judg- 
ment would have resulted in instant 
death. Noone who admires the high- 
est form of athleticism, the perfect 
union of brain and muscle, coupled 
with the courage to do seemingly im- 
possible things and mock ai death in 
pure gaiety of heart, could have failed 
to take off his hat to that crow. I 
would gladly go a hundred miles any 
day to see the performance repeated. 
It sometimes greatly advances. our 
knowledge of a wild creature to see it 
tamed — not confined in any way, nor 
with its wings clipped, but free to exer- 
cise all its faculties and to come and go 
at will. Some species in this condition 
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are very much more companionable 
than others, and probably none. so 
readily fall into. the domestic life as the 
various members of the crow family ; 
for they are more intelligent and adap- 
tive, and nearer to the mammalians in 
their mental character, than other 
birds. But the subject of this paper 
would appear to be little known as a 
domestic bird. Among my friends 
there are those who have kept ravens, 
rooks, jackdaws, magpies, and jays as 
pets and members of the household, 
with full liberty to fly about and do as 
they liked ; but, so far as I know, not 
one has kept a crow in these condi- 
tions. A caged crow, being next door 
to a dead and stuffed crow, does not 
interest me. Yet the crow strikes one 
as a bird with great possibilities as a 
pet; one would like to observe him 
freely associating with the larger un- 
feathered crows that have a different 
language, to learn by what means he 
communicates with them, to sound his 
depths of amusing devilry, and note the 
modulations of his voice ; for he too, 
like other corvines, is loquacious on 
occasions and much given to soliloquy. 
Again, he isa musician, a fact which 
is referred to by sop, Yarrell, and 
many other writers, but they have 
given us no proper description of his 
song. A friend tells me that he once 
kept a crow which did not prove a very 
interesting pet. It was not strange in 
the circumstances. The bird was an 
old one, just knocked down with a 
charge of shot, and handed over in a 
dazed condition to my informant. He 
recovered from his wounds, but was 
always a very sedate bird. He had the 
run of a large house, and was one 
day observed in a crouching attitude 
pressed tightly into the angle formed 
by the wall and floor. He had discoy- 
ered that the place was infested by 
mice, and was watching a crevice. 
The instant that a mouse showed bis 
head the crow had him in his beak, 
and would kill him by striking him 
with lightning rapidity two or three 
times on the floor, and then swallow 
him. From that time mouse-catching 
was the bird’s sole occupation and 
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amusement, and he went about the 
house in absolute silence and in the 
stealthy manner of a cat. I am anx- 
ious to get the history of a crow that 
never had his wing-feathers clipped, 
and did not begin the domestic life as 
an old bird with a charge of shot in his 
body. 

That the crow will, sooner or later, 
cease to be a British species is hardly 
to be doubted ; and it is also highly 
probable that he will pass away ‘“ un- 
wept, unhonored, and unsung,”’ by any 
soul, unless we make an exception of 
Waterton’s ghost. Like the raven and 
chough, he may cling to life a long 
time on the iron-bound coasts after 
being driven from his inland haunts. 
It is of the crow as an inland species, 
nesting in trees, that I write. I can 
see and hear him any day in London, 
in a fragment of untouched nature well 
within the postal radius, where he has 
lived and bred in peace from time im- 
memorial. But how is he faring out- 
side of London, in the Home Counties 
especially ? In his latest work, “A 
Son of the Marshes ”’ says, ‘“‘I do not 
know one spot in Surrey where the 
carrion crow can be found breeding.’’ 
On my quoting this statement to an 
ornithological friend, an authority on 
such subjects, he remarked, “‘I can 
quite believe that the crow no longer 
breeds in Surrey ; but I know one spot 
just beyond the border of that county 
where a colony of no fewer than forty 
crows existed a short time back.’? But 
he went on to say that they no longer 
existed — they had been poisoned. 

The crow is a big bird that does not 
skulk like the magpie and jay, and can- 
not hide itself ; its voracity often be- 
trays it to destruction, and it has the 
fatal habit of building a large, conspic- 
uous nest, often enough placed where 
it may be seen by every eye. The one 
point in its favor, which avails little 
during the breeding season, is its re- 
semblance to the rook both in appear- 
ance and habits. That an accustomed 
eye can distinguish the species at a 
distance is one of those things which 
are easy to say. This point was 
touched on in a talk I had with a game- 
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keeper some months ago. He is, for 
one of his class, an intelligent man, 
and has the position of head keeper 
on a large, strictly preserved estate, 
where his power in his own province 
is unlimited. So long as there are 
partridges in September, and pheasants 
in October, his master cares not two 
straws what other creatures are killed 
or spared. This may seem an amazing 
and almost incredible statement when 
I add that the estate is one of the 
finest in England, that it has descended 
to its present owner through a long 
line of noblemen, who have all been 
lovers of the country and its wild 
animal life. The secret is that the 
love (such as it is) is now restricted to 
four species of *‘ birdies and beasties ” 
— pheasant, partridge, hare, and rab- 
bit. This keeper informed me that he 
had given up shooting the owls with- 
out any word having been spoken to 
him by his master, or any one in au- 
thority over him, on the subject, but 
because his own observation had taught 
him that they did no harm to the game. 
The magpie, jay, and all hawks, the 
kestrel included, he would not suffer 
to exist. He had heard a deal of talk 
in favor of the kestrel, he said, but he 
knew what he knew, and he would not 
spare it. Carrion crows did not breed 
anywhere on the estate, but he was 
pretty sure that they often came about 
the place. He then took me toa spot 
where several rooks were suspended to 
the low branch of a tree. ‘I dare say 
they are all rooks,’’ he said, “‘and Ill 
just tell you how it is. When I see 
one coming round here by itself I shoot 
it on the chance of its being a crow. 
You can’t tell one from the other. If 
the rooks don’t want to get shot they 
must keep together.’”’ He admitted 
that rooks must go about singly when 
collecting provender for their young, 
but argued that when they came about 
the coops and perched on a tree, and 
sat there, half concealed, silent and 
watchful, they could be after no good. 
If they were not crows they were be- 
having like crows, and deserved to be 
shot. 

The gamekeeper seldom fails to in- 
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terest and amuse, but it must also be 
said of him that he is seldom helpful. 
Fortunately we are not dependent on 
the information he is able to supply. 
Any educated man with a love for his 
subject, who spends his leisure hours, 
a field-glass in his hand, in observing 
the bird-life of his district, will give a 
better account of it than can be gath- 
ered from the reports of a dozen gen- 
ulemen in velveteens. That is my 
experience. The results of the replies 
I have had up till now from bird-lovers 
and local naturalists, from whom I have 
asked for tidings of the crow, is, that 
he is no longer to be found as a breeder, 
or is exceedingly rare, in districts 
where game is very strictly preserved ; 
but that in the wilder counties where 
game is not strictly preserved, in 
wooded hilly places, he still exists in 
diminished numbers as a breeding spe- 
cies. So far the information which I 
have gathered refers to a very few 
widely scattered districts ; and I have 
written this paper in the hope that 
some of its readers who are interested 
in the subject may be willing to send 
me further news ; and not of the crow 
only, but also of some of the other spe- 
cies which are believed to be going, and 
which when lost will be more regretted 
than the crow. 
W. H. Hupson. 


From Temple Bar, 
OUR VILLAGE. 


POOR NEIGHBORS. 


To-morrow the leaves will fall, 
But I only think of the gold of the harvests to 
come ; 
So glorious the splendor will be of those harvests 
to come, 
That we never think again of the leaves that are 
falling. 
Bard of the Dimbovitza. 
You may very commonly hear it said 
by those whose fortune it is to live in 
the country that they have no neigh- 
bors. ‘*A beautiful spot,’’ they say, 
‘*but we are badly off for neighbors ;”’ 
or ‘‘our nearest neighbor is five miles 
away.’ Now it is certain that neigh- 
bors can only exist in the country. In 
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the town, we are all jostled up together 
like the animals in the Noah’s Ark of 
our childhood, greatly to the detriment 
of many of us ; and although it is true 
that we live side by side there, in long 
rows of houses, so similar in appear- 
ance, that without a number we should 
hardly recognize our own front doors ; 
which of us, if his number stood at 12, 
would admit that he had duties and 
social obligations towards Nos. 11 and 
13? No. 12 has a way of scornfully 
qualifying them as ‘next-door,’ by 
which he means to convey that he has 
no sort of connection with them. He 
probably does not even know their 
names. 

How different is all this in the coun- 
try! The dweller in the country who 
is literally without neighbors, or who is 
not on friendly terms with those he 
has, is indeed to be pitied. Everything 
in the country depends upon your 
neighbor. There is the right-of-way 
through an adjacent park, the stroll 
through a neighbor’s friendly woods, 
the socialistic joy of the little towing- 
path from which the merest wayfarer 
may feel that he owns whole estates. 
The peace of parishes has been known 
to hang upon—a pheasant, or it may 
be — a fox, or perchance it is that time- 
honored grievance — the right to a cer- 
tain pew in church. And then what 
robust likings and dislikings in the 
country! Your neighbor that you like 
—how pleasant to ride with him or to 
walk, to meet him in the cricket-field or 
at tennis, on the hillside at golf, to 
hunt with him or to shoot —and on 
long winter evenings in the sacred 
hour before dinner — how delightful to 
sit in the curtained room round the 
fire, when, under the gentle stimulus 
of the teacup, the best talk of the day 
is done! While for the neighbor that 
you dislike —for no particular reason 
most likely —what a salt and savor 
does it not give to life ! 

But the word “ neighbor” is used in 
the country in far too restricted a 
sense. The man who complains that 
he “is badly off for neighbors ”’ is prob- 
ably living close to some two hundred 
families, with many of whom he might, 
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if he would, have friendly and very 
pleasant relations. Our ancestors in 
this respect were wiser than we. They 
were more complete countrymen and 
countrywomen. They built their 
houses, for the most part, close to the 
village, some very lordly mansions 
actually face the village street, and 
their owners shared in the life of the 
village community even while they 
dominated it. To-day all that has 
changed. The great parks and houses 
have a constant succession of fresh 
owners, and the old simple relatious 
between the ‘“ House’’ and the “‘ Cot- 
tage”? have ceased. The peasant 
watches, in his slow, critical way, the 
arrival of the family from town, the 
young ladies with their smart London 
clothes, the young men, who look as 
if they did not know much about tlie 
‘‘lond,’”? and his mind reverts to “Ww 
ould Squoire,’’ and he recalls how he 
has heard tell ‘‘thoot Squoire and his 
own grandfather had stubbed Thorn- 
aby Waste.”? They had taken their 
time ; Squoire couldn’t afford to put 
more than one man on the job; his 
grandfather had been that man, and 
Squoire and he together had done the 
country good service. Yes! the old 
relations have ceased, with all that 
there was of dignity and friendliness 
about them. And there has not yet 
been time for new relations to spring 
up. 

It isa great thing in the country to 
live in a small house. For one thing, 
you are less likely to inherit a game- 
feud, nor is the feud of the family pew 
included in your lease, and you are at 
once on an easy footing with the vil- 
lage folk. The village knows exactly 
(for did not the villagers plant them ?) 
the fruit-bearing capacities of your 
trees ; whether or no you are likely to 
have a good supply of walnuts; and 
they are ready to declare that you must 
be short of roses, “‘ for that creeper o’ 
yourn, he warn’t never no good for 
nothing.’”’ It follows that simple offer- 
ings come to your door. The carpenter 
finding your creeper doing even less 
well than usual, sends up a great basket 





of Gloire de Dijon roses from off his 

















own more favored porch. Gifts of 
damsons, greengages, walnuts, and 


mushrooms follow in due course, while 
you in return make your little offerings 
of anything which you are known to 
do wellin. All this is possible because 
you live in a small house, and your es- 
tate is not oppressed with ‘‘ glass.” It 
is possible too to become on terms of 
real intimacy with the sages of the 
village — possible, that is, if you are 
willing to serve a long apprenticeship. 
The peasant is a cautious being; it 
takes him a long time to make up his 
mind about his would-be friend. And 
if he is slow in answering you, it is 
that he is trying to make out what you 
would like him to say. It is only 
when the replies come freely, and in 
an adverse sense to your questionings, 
that you may begin to feel that you are 
making way. But when once you have 
‘established your right to his confidence, 
how pleasant it is! What kindliness 
and yet what dignity he shows, what 
bright flashes of humor, and curious 
pieces of knowledge, with strange 
intermixture of folk-lore and pagan 
‘superstitions | For, be it noticed, your 
peasant is a very pagan at heart. 

The children of the village too, when 
‘they see you tramping the lanes, some- 
times hot and dusty, sometimes as 
well covered with mud as they are 
themselves, will make friends, and 
share their confidences with you, of 
marbles, and cricket, and birds’ eggs. 
They will show you where the wild 
strawberries grow, and tell you strange 
stories of snake and * pincher-bobs,”’ 
and of how they have seen the mother 
viper in self-defence devouring her 
young. 

The children of the village form a 
happy link between the old world and 
the new. The fathers and mothers 
look with pride, if also with a tinge of 
suspicion, upon the education that all 
their children now receive. How dif- 
ferent from their own young days, 
when many a child left school unable to 
read or to write! The parents have 
now realized the meaning and value 
of passing certain standards, though 
they take care that the children shall 
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understand of how little account 
their eyes is all book-learning. The 
modern village child is certainly not 
likely to underrate his own importance, 
and the cynical remarks of his grand- 
father and his mother are possibly a 
very useful makeweight against the 
glory of reaching the seventh standard. 
The other day, the writer was joined in 
a ramble along the lanes by a little 
urchin who had become friendly over 
the gift of a cricket-ball, with a little 
advice as to his wicket-defence. ‘I 
say,’’ said the boy, ‘‘d’yer know, I’m 
in the sixth standard, I am.” There 
was nothing for it but compliments and 
congratulations. ‘I say,’? continued 
he, ‘* I’m only eleven year old, I am.”’ 
‘*¢ And what standard do you think I’m 
in ?”’ returned his friend. ‘‘ Doano,’’ 
said the boy. ‘I’m in the twenty-fifth 
standard, I am,’’ was the reply. The 
child gasped and promptly disappeared 
in a hedge, where one may hope that 
he pondered over this hard saying. It 
is much to his credit that he has for- 
given the little joke at his expense. 
**QOur village’ is not very far from 
London. It would be possible to cover 
the whole distance in a single day on a 
good horse. It lies off the highroad. 
It is not on the way to anything. On 
the stillest summer night you may 
hardly hear the roll of the distant train 
down the valley. But the air is full of 
the song of the nightingale, the cry of 
the night-jar and the owl. The vil- 
lage lies in a clearing, in what has been 
a great forest country, under the 
shadow of protecting downs. It would 
be difficult in all England to find a more 
old-world place. The houses cluster 
round a broad-spreading green, devoted 
to the sports of the village children, 
and on holidays to cricket. A tall 
maypole still overtops the roofs, and 
the country folk still dance and feast 
around it at the annual fair in early 
summer. The maypole is the glory of 
the country-side, for by it there hangs 
a tale. Some sixty years ago, the old 
maypole, which had long shown signs 
of decay, was uprooted in a great 
storm, and was so badly injured in its 
fall, that it was found impossible to set 
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it up again. The village took the loss 
greatly to heart. It is impossible to 
say exactly what the feeling towards 
the old maypole had been; but one 
night, a party of determined young fel- 
lows marched out some seven miles to 
a lonely heath where stood another 
maypole, deserted and uncared for. 
They tore it up and bore it home in 
triumph on their shoulders ; and when 
the village woke next morning, there 
lay the miracle of a new sound may- 
pole on the green. Mine host at the 
inn saw the importance of the event, 
and lent his aid, and the new pole arose 
on the ruins of the old, with oak bottom 
and iron girders to make all secure. 
The exploit was commemorated in a 
song, long sung in the village, in which 
the daring and the huge stature of the 
leader of the expedition were set forth. 
It does not appear that any complaint 
was made, or that retribution was ex- 
acted. But ‘Lord love ye, nobody 
cared for nothing sixty years ago.” 

There is no shop in our village, no 
post-office, no baker’s shop even, 
though there is a cottage where you 
may buy loaves. If you are so extray- 
agant as to want ‘ buttcher’s”” meat, 
you must go some miles to fetch it. 
The doctor lives six miles away, the 
druggist seven ; but you are not ex- 
pected to be ill, and for the rest, barter 
and exchange are the habits of the 
place. It must always be remembered 
that the surest test by which you may 
tell whether you are really in the coun- 
try or whether you are merely making 
believe in some suburban district is the 
test of payment. In the true country 
you seldom pay outright for anything. 
You sella bit of hay—you are repaid 
in straw or corn. You want to make a 
fence —one person ‘‘thinks’’ he can 
find the wood, a second person 
“draws”? the wood, and a third person 
sets up the fence. Problem — who 
and what are you to pay? 

There is an exquisite sense of peace 
and serenity about our village. Time 
has mellowed everything to a perfect 
harmony. Forest trees shade every 
lane, and from every rising ground you 
may see the great downs, blue or black, 
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with here and there a sparkle of white 
in the far away clefts of chalk near -the 
sea. A spirit of content seems to rest 
upon theinhabitants. ‘ He is an after- 
noon sort of a chap,” is a common 
expression, and indeed it would be 
difficult to conceive of any strenuous 
endeavor or: spirit of revolt in such 
a Sleepy Hollow. The advent of a 
parish council even cannot stir its tre- 
pose. 

And indeed the villagers have cause 
for content. They live, for the most 
part, round the village green, in large, 
roomy, and most picturesque old 
houses, with high roofs and gables, and 
grand stacks of chimneys. The an- 
cient malt-house, with its imposing 
out-buildings and delightful dwelling- 
house, stands on one side of the green, 
the village smithy on the other, and 
all the houses have large gardens 
bright with flowers. We may suppose 
that the village with its surroundings 
looked in the year 1795 just as it does 
to-day. Dominating all the rest rises 
the parish church, its grey stone in 
striking contrast with the glowing reds 
and browns of the village roofs. The 
church dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and from its size and importance 
would seem to suggest a time when the 
worshippers must have been far more 
numerous than they could be to-day. 

There is, of course, a reverse to the 
picture. Picturesque old houses have 
a way of letting in the rain ; and wells 
dating from the seventeen hundreds 
may very probably not yield a satisfac- 
tory water-supply. The great open 
hearth, with maybe a settle on either 
side in the chimney-corner, gives dis- 
tinction to the cottage parlor, but alas! 
this open hearth, with a hook in the 
chimney, and a hanging pot, are too 
often the only kitchen appliances. On 
the other hand, the house rent is fab- 
ulously low ; there is always a good 
garden, and there is so much waste 
land that every one in our village keeps 
a cow or a goat, a donkey, pigs, or 
poultry, while wood may be had for the 
trouble of picking it up, and fern litter, 
for the animals, for the cutting. Win- 
ter, too, brings no phantoms of cold 
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and famine to our doors. The peasant 
in the woodland country can always 
find work, for, when the harvest is 
gathered, the work in the copses be- 
gins, and continues in one form or 
another until the spring. There are 
very few persons really downtrodden 
by poverty in our village. 

We have, however, one real griev- 
ance —our distance from medical aid. 
It is pathetic to think how many young 
wives must have perished in times past 
because there was none to help them, 
or because aid came too late. A man 
with a broken leg to-day will think 
nothing of waiting a day and a night 
before he gets it set, having probably 
suffered tortures in the mean time from 
various rude attempts to pull it in 
place. But we are a robust people 
happily, and we have a rough and 
ready way of ministering to each other, 
though perhaps our remedies would 
hardly commend themselves to the fas- 
tidiousness of the town. Hot beer, or 
hot home-made wine, rhubarb, or cur- 
rant, or elder, we consider a ‘fine 
thing”’ for all the smaller ailments ; 
‘*'Wite Iles”’ cure all our aches and 
pains, and our remedy for whooping- 
cough is heroic. We hold open the 
patient’s mouth and force four or five 
tiny frogs to leap down. We believe 
that a viper’s fat is the only cure fora 
viper’s bite, and we have always in 
reserve the ‘‘ wise woman,’’ who deals 
with the more delicate and subtle 
problems of ‘crosses in love,’ and 
the relative desirability of a fair or of a 
dark young man. 

But come with me up the hillside 
and let us make the acquaintance of 
one of the most interesting of our 
neighbors. Our way lies up what in 
Hampshire would be called a ‘“*hanger,”’ 
a steep almost precipitous lane, but 
which is nevertheless the highroad 
from our village on its northern side to 
the nearest town. The highroad is 
little better than a cart tract over the 
hill. The ground is bright with 
heather and bracken, and here and 
there are brilliant patches of metallic 
green, where the undergrowth was 
fired in early spring. On the edge of 
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the common, perched high upon a 
knoll, looking down the valley, and 
sheltered from the wind by a few trees, 
stands a house. A strange house, 
neither cottage, nor homestead, nor 
gentleman’s residence. It is acurious, 
tumble-down, rambling place, and 
stands like a beacon on the hillside, 
but a beacon that looks as if some 
night a storm would whirl it away. It 
is a most solitary spot. Curlews sweep 
round you as you walk, with their 
piercing cries, and before you lies a 
grand prospect of downs and wooded 
vales, reaching to the sea. One im- 
agines that the bailiff, or perhaps the 
woodreeve, but in any case an able- 
bodied man, will be the occupier of so 
lonely a dwelling, and you are sur- 
prised, when in answer to your knock, 
an aged and very wrinkled woman 
opens the door. 

Mrs. Goodyer has lived in that house 
for more than sixty years. She had 
never slept out of it until some five 
years since, when her husband died. 
She has never been to London, nor has 
she ever travelled in a train. Her 
whole heart and soul are in the place 
where she has spent her life. She 
helped to plant the trees that are now 
her shelter against the wind. She rose 
at three o’clock in the morning as a 
young woman, to stub up the bit of 
common land which makes her enclos- 
ure. She tells you that every blade of 
grass almost seems a part of her life. 
She too remembers t’ould Squoire, and 
has many tales to tell of his kind ways, 
and how he wore the last pigtail in the 
country-side. He it was who paid for 
her schooling, and the lady at the great 
house superintended her needlework, 
and initiated her into the mysteries of 
the still-room. She will tell you witha 
sigh, even yet, of the part ruffles and 
frills played in those early days, of the 
terrible burden of shirt ruffles to those 
who had the charge of them, and she 
will talk to you by the hour of the arts 
of preserving, of beer and wine mak- 
ing, for Mrs. Goodyer is pre-eminently 
what our grandmothers would have 
called ‘*a notable woman;’’ and her 
wine, as the writer can testify, is excel- 
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lent. She was born in the village, and 
was early married to a clever and very 
steady young fellow who brought her 
up with him to make her home at the 
** mast’s head,” sixty years ago. 

What things she must have seen in 
those sixty years! Railways, tele- 
graphs, the penny post, and many an- 
other change, which, though perhaps 
not so striking, is yet as far-reaching in 
its effects. But although she is firmly 
convinced that the human race is try- 
ing to stand upon its head, her own 
immediate surroundings have altered 
very little. Railways and the penny 
post have not brought a more varied 
life to her door. On the contrary, the 
country-side is decidedly duller, there 
are fewer local events; village life, 
has, without doubt, lost color. 

Mrs. Goodyer is still active for her 
years. She tends a few cattle, cooks 
for herself, washes for herself, and 
carries her own wood and water each 
day up the hill. For sole companion 
she has her little granddaughter, a 
child of some eleven years, a strange 
little old-fashioned reproduction of the 
grandmother. We ask Mrs. Goodyer 
if she is not afraid of the loneliness of 
the place—but she smiles, and says 
that when you have nothing to lose, it 
is wonderful how little afraid you are. 
She points, too, to an old-fashioned 
gun hanging over the chimney. 
“There,’’ she says, ‘‘I keeps he 
loaded, and I knaws how to use he; 
I’ve often,’’ she continues, “‘ taken he 
down and gone round the place in the 
middle of the night, but I’m most too 
old to be doing that now.’’ And when 
you explain that it was not robbers 
that you were thinking of, but accident 
or sickness, she tells you that the child 
there understands. That if anything 
were to happen in the night, she knows 
that she must hurry on some clothes 
and run to the woodcutter’s cottage 
about half a mile away, across the com- 
mon ; and the little maid smiles and 
nods, and you feel sure that she will 
carry out to the letter her grand- 
mother’s instructions. It is asad life 
for the poor child, living thus far away, 
with the weight of an aged, possibly of 





a dying, grandmother upon her young 
shoulders, and no one but herself to 
stand between the old woman and 
death. 

But let us accept Mrs. Goodyer’s in- 
vitation, and go inside, and have achat 
with her of bygone times. Nothing 
delights her so much as a good talk, if 
you will listen to her stories of the 
past, for the present scems to her far 
less real than the days of her vigorous 
womanhood. 

The parlor is large and comfortable ; 
a wide open hearth attracts you to its 
cheerful blaze. The walls, which were 
once white, are now stained in fantas- 
tic browns, the effect of smoke and 
wet. There are two or three chairs, 
an old oak dresser, a tall clock, which 
ticks as if it were of the same age as its 
mistress, and suffered from asthma, 
and hanging on the walls are various 
specimens of old iron and steel work, 
made in the valley long ago when this 
was the Birmingham of England. A 
huge pair of tongs that might have 
served St. Dunstan, and a toasting-fork 
of so elegant and fanciful a shape that 
it would certainly compel you to toast 
your own bread. 

Mrs. Goodyer has much to tell us, 
and although perhaps it is not her in- 
tention to do so, she leaves us with an 
impression that things are very much 
better on the whole than they were in 
the old days. She tells us of the ter- 
rible year 1834, when there was almost 
a famine in the place, and the distress 
was so great that thirty families in 
the parish emigrated. She tells us of 
how much she and her husband had 
suffered, and how they had been 
tempted to go ‘out’ also; but they 
owned ‘‘béastis,’? and their friends 
had advised them to hold on to the 
old country as long as possible. She 
talks of the old outbreaks of influ- 
enza, and takes down the family Bible 
to show us how two of her little 
ones had been carried off by it in one 
year. She says that times are better 
now, bread and tea and sugar are so 
cheap, and she says the manners of the 
village girls are gentler and more wom- 
anly, They do less work iu the fields 
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than formerly, and there are fewer 
children born out of wedlock. All 
this, and much more she tells us, and 
we come away with the impression that 
life in ‘* our village’ is an easier thing 
than it was sixty years ago; but we 
feel somehow that there is less of fun 
and enjoyment, less savor to life, that 
the people have lost in robustness and 
character. 

Mrs. Goodyer, however, comes of 
the old stock. A few years ago her 
aged husband died, and as she was left 
quite alone, it seemed natural and 
prudent that she should leave her sol- 
itary wind-swept cottage and go to live 
with a married son, who was a small 
farmer down the valley. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Goodyer had a sale of her effects, 
reserving to herself a few pieces of old 
furniture that had come to her from 
her parents, and took up her abode at 
the farm. 

It was a pretty place ; the advent of 
the grandmother was hailed with pride 
and satisfaction. But the old lady 
drooped and pined ; the air of the val- 
ley ‘choked ” her, she said. At last 
she became so ill, that she told her son 
she felt that she must die if she could 
not go back to her old home upon the 
hill. And so in the late autumn of that 
year, when the cold and the frosts had 
begun, and the leaves had nearly all 
fallen from the trees, a procession was 
seen moving slowly up the hillside. It 
was a farm cart containing Mrs. Good- 
yer, sitting upon the remains of her 
household goods. The son led the 
horse, his wife and the children walked 
by the side. They had come to instal 
her again in the old home. 

** And from this place,’’ she says in 
sad triumph, while her glittering blue 
eyes flash with determination, ‘I will 
never go, for I’ve planted every tree 
and sown every blade of grass, and I 
love them all. And I will never go till 
I am carried out, feet first, to rest 
alongside my poor husband. An’ I 
doan’t fear snow, nor cold, nor sick- 
ness, nor death. For I’m not one of 
those as is so desperately fond o’ life,”’ 
and she smiles. 


E. B. HARRISON. 
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From The Pall Mall Magazine. 

THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF JAPAN. 

THE present Emperor and Enipress 
of Dai Nipon are, without question, 
two of the most striking figures in 
modern history. The emperor was 
born but a little more than a decade 
and a half before the Restoration, and 
he and his royal consort were reared in 
that strict seclusion obligatory upon 
families of rank under the old régime. 
The celebration of their silver wed- 
ding on March 9, 1894, and the general 
magnificent festivities attending the 
anniversary throughout the length and 
breadth of the Island Empire, remind 
the thoughtful observer of the remark- 
able. changes that have taken place 
among the people of that country 
within the quarter of the century just 
ended. 

When Mutsu Hito came to the throne 
of his fathers, February 13, 1867, he 
was alad not yet sixteen years of age, 
having been born in Kioto Palace, No- 
vember 3, 1852. He was a mere boy, 
with no knowledge whatever of the 
world, and had lived his short life in 
that complete isolation which had been 
the fate of imperial princes for ages. 
He had been taught the Chinese clas- 
sics, how to write poetry and how to 
arrange flowers according to the elabo- 
rate system of the Japanese, and how 
to conduct that most punctilious, per- 
functory, and elaborate tea ceremony, 
the cha-no-yu. Not avery good foun- 
dation of character for the ruler of 
more than forty million people, with 
which to begin his reign, truly! But 
his conduct from that time has shown 
that, in spite of his education and the 
rigid sequestration of his early life, he 
is a man of great force of character, 
with a mind ready to receive and as- 
similate new ideas. It must be remem- 
bered that until 1868 the emperor of 
Japan was considered the spiritual 
ruler of the people, and so sacred that 
none might look upon his face and 
live ; that the people worshipped him 
as a god; that when he granted an 
audience, which was very. seldom, his 
face was veiled from the visitor, who 
must stop a certain distance away from 
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the dais whereon the mikado squatted ; 
that he was never allowed to wear the 
same garment twice, nor to eat off the 
same dish a second time, both clothing 
and china being destroyed at once. 
When one bears these things in mind, 
then will the present position and con- 
dition of the imperial family of Japan 
seem like a modern Arabian Nights 
tale. 

For more than two hundred years 
the Togugawa family had usurped the 
temporal power of the mikado, and 
arrogated to themselves the privilege 
of ruling the Island Empire. Little 
by little, the shoguns, being soldiers 
and at the head of feudalism, had gath- 
ered to themselves all the rights, privi- 
leges, and perquisites of the mikado. 
They left him his title, however, the 
reigning shogun being content to call 
himself the little tycoon. Mutsu 
Hito is the hundred and twenty-first 
ruler of his line, and claims an un- 
broken descent from Jimmu Tenno, 
the Son of Heaven, who ruled Japan 
660 B.c. He came into power just ata 
time when the country was ripe for 
freedom. The door of Japan must be 
opened ; the knocking from within was 
quite as imperative as had been the 
dictatorial rat-tat-tat of Commodore 
Perry from without. He was soon 
after called upon by a portion of his 
subjects to place himself at their head 
to wage war with the little tycoon, who 
had kept the mikado in the background 
while he tried to make treaties with 
foreign countries, who knew not that 
Japan had any other ruler than the 
shogun at the head of the army, in 
whom was vested all temporal power. 

From the strictest seclusion, forth he 
came, this nineteenth-century mikado, 
into the broad light of day, the glare of 
which must have at first half blinded 
him. In 1868 the shogun resigned and 
retired to the quietude of private life, 
the various wars were ended and the 
restoration complete. The emperor, at 
this time, in view of the new duties 
involving upon him, received the en- 
voys of foreign countries at his palace 
in Tokio. He was the first mikado 
ever to appear in person at a state 








council ; boy that he was, he took an 
oath before the court nobles and dai- 
mios that he would become an actual 
ruler of his people, and promised that a 
deliberative assembly should be formed, 
that all measures should be decided by 
public opinion, that the uncivilized 
customs of former times should disap- 
pear, and that the impartiality and 
justice displayed in the workings of 
nature should be adopted as the basis 
of action ; and, furthermore, that intel- 
lect and learning should be sought for 
throughout the world in order to estab- 
lish the foundations of his new empire. 
After this meeting he travelled from 
Kioto to Tokio, the new capital, in a 
gold-lacquered norimon, or closed litter, 
borne on the uplifted palms of relays of 
coolies. Only members of the royal 
family were allowed to be carried in 
this way ; the kaga, which is used by 
ordinary folk, is carried on the shoul- 
ders of the coolies. 

In 1869, a little more than a year 
after he ascended the throne, Mutsu 
Hito married Haruko, the present em- 
press. She is the daughter of Ichijo 
Yakada, a noble of the highest rank. 
The emperor, no more than his hum- 
blest subject, is allowed to make a 
‘Jove match,” unless by some happy 
chance he fall in love with the woman 
chosen for his wife. From the daugh- 
ters of the highest five noble families 
he may select a consort to divide with 
him the honors of his position. He 
may not take an empress, or hogo- 
sama, as she is called, from any branch 
of the imperial family. The reason of 
this is not quite plain to the outsider. 
The marriage ceremony was so private 
that no one can say anything about it. 
One writer asserts that it was solem- 
nized by some Shinto rites within the 
temple of the palace, but in such a 
sacred and peculiar manner that no 
Japanese even conjectures its form. 
The emperor may have eleven concu- 
bines if he chooses, and their position 
is recognized, and perfectly reputable, 
for they are selected from the. best 
families and are, otherwise, women of 
unquestionable repute. The empress 
is the only one who may legitimately 
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bear the name of wife and share his 
honors. In 1870 the emperor and em- 
press appeared in public together, 
though they rode in separate carriages ; 
that of the empress being some dis- 
tance behind that of the emperor. In 
1890, so fast had public opinion kept 
pace with the civilized world, the em- 
peror and empress appeared together in 
the same carriage and gravely bowed 
in acknowledgment of the cheers of 
foreigners and salutations of their own 
subjects. In spite of the fact that the 
Japanese have become accustomed to 
the sight of the mikado’s face, and 
realize that they will live on in spite 
of having looked upon it, his name is 
still supreme, and his person as sacred 
as ever. His prestige has never been 
weakened by the advances of the na- 
tion in the way of democratic develop- 
ment. The priests tell the people they 
need not weary their gods with many 
personal petitions—that the mikado 
prays daily for his people, and that his 
prayers are more likely to be answered 
than theirs — and they still believe it. 
Many amusing tales are told of the 
time when the court was ordered to 
appear in European garments. Things 
were put on upside down or wrong side 
out, and in several cases the Biblical 
declaration that *‘ the last shall be first 
and the first last’? was verified liter- 
ally. Those were hard days for the 
poor creatures, but with a stoicism 
born of centuries of calmness and pla- 
cidity they made no outward or visible 
sign of the misery they endured in 
the unaccustomed garments. When I 
think of the struggles they must have 
had with the French corset and high- 
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heeled slippers, these women who had 
worn only loose flowing garments and 
sandals all their lives previously, I feel 
that a martyr’s crown would be an alto- 
gether inadequate compensation for 
their torment. The majority of the 
women of the court did not adopt Eu- 
ropean garments willingly ; they were 
compelled to do so by a proclamation 
from the empress, who declared that 
the change in the life and habits of the 
people, particularly that from the sit- 
ting and kneeling etiquette of the 
Orient to the standing ceremonies of 
the Occident, required this change in 
the fashions of women’s dress as well as 
that of men. Ina way she was right, 
for it is said a Japanese man in Euro- 
pean dress will treat a Japanese woman 
clothed in the same fashion with far 
more respect than he will one clad in 
the flowing kimono. The sacredness of 
the royal person hindered the chaage 
in dress for the empress for some time, 
we are told, for no ignoble dressmaker 
was allowed to touch her. Countess 
Ito, one of the handsomest and most 
accomplished women at court, came to 
the rescue, and had the garments of 
the empress fitted to her until patterns 
could be made. 

The inner life of the palace is to out- 
siders a sealed book. We read that the 
ladies have a large space set apart for 
them —the wife and each concubine: 
having five or six rooms. Each has 
also female attendants of a certain 
rank to wait upon her. These again 
have their servants, and these also 
those who wait upon them; so that 
they form, as it were, a community of’ 
several families. 





ALUMINIUM FOR FLASH LIGHT PUR- 
POSES. — The proposition of Professor 
Glusmatt to use aluminium powder instead 
of magnesium wire, for producing the nec- 
essary light, will be found of interest, espe- 
cially as aluminium is far cheaper than 
magnesium for photographic purposes. 
The mixture recommended is the follow- 





ing: Aluminium powder, 21°7 per cent. ; : 
sulphate of antimony, 13°8; and chlorate : 
of potash, 64°5 per cent. The combustion . 
of this powder is described as excessively 

rapid, but the duration may, it is said, be - 
increased by mixing thirty parts of alumin- 

ium powder with seventy of chlorate of ' 
potash. 
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